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The Labour Question in Lancashire. 


CONSIDERATION 
hitherto undis- 
cussed, arising out 
of the history of 
disputes, such as 
that now assuming 
so painful and 
even dangerous a 
form in the great 
home of the cotion 
manufacture in 
Lancashire, may 
prove worthy of 
attention. It is 
this. The disputes 
between the 
owners and the 
employers of 
labour, of which 
unhappily so much 
of late has been 
heard, generally 
occur around the 
cradle of the 
steam engine. We 
do not forget that 
at times critical 
difficulties have 
arisen in very 





different parts of the social edifice. We’ 


have had trouble and question on the part of 
bakers, of policemen, of bodies of workmen, 
such as masons. But, as a rule, it has chiefly 
been when & large population has sprung 
up around the centres created by or for the 
application of the motive power of steam, that 
labour strife has arisen. And in most other 
cases, even if there be no direct question of 
steam power, it has yet mostly been due to the 
Concentration of population, or the other great 
changes in human condition which have been 
Wrought out in consequence of the mighty in- 
vention of Watt, that the origin of disputes can 
be traced. The nature of these steam conflicts, 
we have before pointed out, is too often suicidal. 
When, Owing to misapprehension of fact, or to 
any other source of human error, the paymaster 
and the producer of labour begin to pull in 
opposite directions, it is certain that the trade 
in which such dispute occurs is passing through 
4 period of crises, 
Pome _ that we have now most distinctly 
ri = at it is in the production, rather than 
ea istribution, of commodities that labour 
the ne 8 poo for the most part occur. And this is 
eh ae of the case, as compared with 
i. ore production was facilitated by arti- 
An — It was in distribution that the 
> ®rences of cost formerly arose, and that 
¥ might naturally be regarded as most likely 
‘rise. It is not so long since that the truck 
_. Was dragged to light as a method of 
Wringing unjust pence out of every shilling 
“ned by the labourer, Our readers can hardly 


have forgotten the iniquities that were the fruit 
of that most plausible social arrangement. The 
best dreams of a certain school as to the organi- 
sation of credit were invested with living reality 
by the truck system; and the result was the 
robbing of the working classes in a more 
thorough manner than has perhaps been in any 
other way accomplished. 

In many a country village and remote agri- 
cultural district the tyranny of “the shop” is 
still flourishing. At how much an ounce does 
the shopkeeper sell the tea or the cheese that 
he buys by the hundredweight? What is his 
idea of a fair profit? The rule beati possidentes 
is still very thoroughly worked out in many a 
rural locality. 

Why is not this the case in large towns? How 
is it that, as a rule, prices are alike in all shops 
of equal respectability >—meaning by respect- 
ability not the income of the shop-owner, but 
the reliable excellence of the wares that he 
sells? Looking at the large number of persons 
who derive their living from the exercise of 
retail trade, and at the enormous competition for 
custom which, openly or tacitly, almost every- 
where exists, how is it that the most inexpe- 
rienced buyer may count upon having his penny- 
worth for his penny in any respectable shop ? 
The reason is, that with certain notable ex- 
ceptions, a general appreciation of community of 
interest has led to a general adoption of com- 
mon rules by the great mass of the distributors 
| of commodities. Tacit self-defence has instituted 
| an unwritten code of laws. The young trades. 
‘man who sets up for the first time soon under- 
| stands that it will pay him better in the long 
‘yun to sell at the price common in his business, 
| and to strive for his share of custom by civility, 
promptitude, intelligence, and excellence of 
| goods, than to attempt to take the market by 
storm by reduction of price. It may be hoped 
that this feeling is rather on the increase than 
otherwise. The various co-operative associations 
have an influence in that direction. Persons 
who seek only to lay out as little money as 
possible, relying on their own judgment for the 
selection of purchases, and having ample time 
to devote to the purpose, can usually, by one 
means or another, obtain what they require at 
the stores. Persons to whom time is of the first 
importance, who do not feel themselves to be 
experienced buyers, who hold that the best 
articles are, in point of fact, the most economi,_ 
cal, whatever be their money price, so that it 
be proportioned to the real value of the goods, 
will go to the best tradesman, where they can 
obtain what they require, at a fair price, on the 
responsibility of a well-known name. Between 
the two, the shifty advertising, scamping shop- 
keeper is, it may be hoped, rather going to the 
wall. 

This state of things has arisen, there can be 








no doubt, from a general diffusion of knowledge 
and intelligence on the subject of the articles of | 
retail trade. Competition here assumes, under | 
the light of publicity, a beneficial instead of a. 
ruinous aspect. Competition for excellence is a 





national benefit. Competition for nominal cheap- 
ness may almost be regarded as a main source 
of national disaster. It is all very well to buy 
in the cheapest market, if the goods be worth 
the cost; it is all very well to sell in the dearest 
if the demand be equal to the price. By omit- 
ting these two requisite conditions, writers on 
political economy have converted a harmless 
platitude into a mischievous fallacy. 

In the case of manufacture, competition has 
not arrived at the stageto which long experience 
has conducted the distribution of commodities. 
Manufacture, using the term to designate those 
enormous outputs of wrought material that are 
produced by steam-mills of all kinds, is yet in 
its infancy. It is, indeed, a colossal babe. But 
we know when Arkwright first began to supplant 
human skill by the spinning-jenny. We know 
when Boulton and Watt first began to banish 
human toil and horse labour by the consumption 
of coal. In point of time, even tracing our 
national history not further back than the 
Norman Conquest, steam manufacture is so 
recent that we cannot doubt that it is only in 
its infancy. It is in accordance with this view 
to find that the conduct of manufacturers, in 
respect to competition, was also that of an early 
and ill-educated condition of affairs in regard to 
retail trade. So keen is the race for sales, that 
the sellers make too much demand on their own 
resources. They act like men who begin to row 
at a number of strokes per minute which no 
human muscles can keep up. They take it out 
of their own vigour. Reducing the pay of 
labour below its proper proportion is an act of 
folly of the same nature as over-tasking the 
physical energies of the racer. 

Remembering that the causes of action, in 
any complex society, are themselves complex— 
avoiding any too hasty, and therefore too exclu- 
sive generalisation, it may yet be urged that 
the main source of the disputes which have 
arisen between the owners of capital and the 
owners of labour may be found in the unbridled 
and unmeasured competition of the former, as 
between themselves. From the desire to under- 
sell comes the need to screw the workman. 
From the slopseller who advertises cheap shirts, 
of which the warp. is thickened with devil's 
dust, and the woof is damp with women’s tears— 
those of the women engaged at 2d. per shirt,— 
to the millowner who turns out hundreds of 
miles of steam-rolled goods, at a price one 
element of which is the hunger of his factory- 
folk—the evil is of the same nature, There is a 
general ignorance on the part of the consumer 
of the tests of excellence, among which ranks 
the test of adequate price. There is a general 
ignorance, on the part of at least the subordinate 
producers, of the proper proportionate cost of 
each item of the general manufacturing cost. 

If this be so—and we see no means of im- 
pugning the statement—it is, at all events, clear 
in which direction to look for a remedy. It is 
in the distribution of knowledge; in the intro- 
duction into the system of manufacturing 
industry of that same kind of minute acquaint- 
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ance with the cost of each detail of business that 
is instinctively acquired in distributive industry. 
As the humblest retail trader must know some- 
thing of the business of the merchant, so must, 
sooner or later, the humblest manufacturing 
operative know something of the theory and cost 
of manufacture. 

The actual state of things, then, is one that 
imperatively demands that the fullest light shall 
be thrown on the cost of manufacture, as well as 
on the tests of excellence in the articles manu- 
factured. We shall not be accused by any of 
those familiar with our pages of any undue pre- 
judice in favour of the labourer, as against his 
employer. We have been too often compelled 
rather to dwell on the points in favour of the 
dispensers: of wages, as against those urged 
by the claimants for increase of pay, or 
diminution of working time. But there are 
special. circumstances in the present case. 
The scene of the contest is one that is me- 
morable as a locality that was illustrated 
by the noblest self-control on {the part of 
the operative thousands, at a time when a 
policy, which many foreseeing thinkers con- 
demned, allowed the looms of Lancashire to be 
famished for want of cotton. It is a circum- 
stance of which the significance can hardly be 
exaggerated ; that at a time when 30,000 hands 
have already ceased work, the largest firm in 
the town or district of Preston, that of Messrs. 
Horrocks, Miller, & Co., who employ 150,000 
spindles and 3,500 looms, are going on at full 
swing, without any reduction of wages. It is 
hardly possible to give any explanation but one 
to that statement, supposing it to be exact. The 
general position of the mill-owners is that a re- 
duction of ten per cent. in the prices paid for 
labour is essential to allow them to make such a 
reduction of price as will enable them to sell their 


products. It is not said that the prices of com- 
modities will be reduced ten per cent. ‘To that 
part of the question we shall return. We now 


wish to show that, in the opinion of the manu- 
facturers as a body, the state of the market is 
such as to require a reduction of prices in order 
to stimulate sales. Of Manchester goods asa 
whole there is a glut in the markets of the 
world. How is it, then, that Messrs. Horrocks 
can go on as merrily as if nothing of the sort 
had happened? There can be only one reply. 
If things are as above stated, the goods pro- 
duced by that firm must have snch a well-known 
standard of excellence that they command an 
undiminished sale. It is difficult to imagine 
any fact that would be more instructive as to 
_ real cause of the glut than this, if it be 
e. 

Again, there is a feature in the present con- 
flict which shows a great sense of justice on the 
part of the operatives. That sales have 
declined seems to be admitted on all hands, 
though we have just seen that there appear to be 
exceptions. Whether this fact be, as the work- 
people urge, due to the systematic adulteration 
of cotton goods by the admixture of size and 
clay or not, it seems to be generally admitted 
that a reduction in price is the only mode of 
increasing demand. It may well be questioned, 
if the statements which come from India be 
reliable, whether any such reduction can be 
made as will restore the former activity of sales. 
But that by the bye. In case of the glut of a 
market with goods that are in themselves not 
only suitable to the market, in design, but of a 
quality that will stand investigation, two modes 
of stimulating purchase exist. One is by 
diminishing supply, the other is by reducing 
cost. A concurrence of the two modes is what 
might naturally be regarded as both the fairest 
and the most effectual plan to adopt. 

Now it is quite clear that if the only means 
adopted for stimulating sale be to effect such a 
reduction in price as can be made by deducting 
10 per cent. from the wages of the workpeople, 
manufacturers will be doing little in order to 
re-open the market, and they will be doing that 
little exclusively at the cost of their hands. If 
such be their policy, there can be no doubt that, 
as soon as it is thoroughly understood, and 
proved to be in operation, public opinion will be 
loudly pronounced on behalf of the operatives. 
And it is a sign as hopeful as it is significant, 
that the working people themselves have not 
only understood this part of the case, but have 
offered to aid in improving the market at a per- 
sonal sacrifice of no slight magnitude. A reduc- 
tion of wages by 10 per cent. means a loss to 
every labourer of one shilling out of ten. Buta 
stoppage of a factory for two days out of six 


of every workman. True, he has his time on his 
hands, but what will he do with it? It is, as 
things are at present ordered, a useless com- 
modity: it has not even the merit of being a 
holiday. Two days’ idleness in the week to an 
operative means two days’ ennui; and the cost 
of these days, in food and other necessaries, is 
likely to be more, rather than less, than that of 
two days spent at work. 

What, then, is the meaning of the offer on the 
part of the working people to submit to a loss of 
2s. in the pound in the rate of wages, if their 
employers at the same time inflict on them a 
further loss of 6s. in the pound by running 
short time ? 

In our view of the case, not even the conduct 
of the Lancashire operatives during the American 
cotton famine has been more noble and more 


than such a proposal as the above,—a proposal, 
be it observed, that the mayor of Blackburn has 
either accepted, or himself originated, in dealing 
with his own hands. “I object to take 18s. 
instead of 20s. for six days’ work,” says the 
spinner, “as it will be a useless sacrifice, but I 
will work four days in the week for 12s., if 
you will close your mills on the other two days.” 
Whether the view taken by the operative be 
right or wrong, as regards the future course of 
the market, it is signally fair and unselfish. 
We should have said, signally disinterested ; but it 
would be more correct to say, prompted by a 
regard to the permanent welfare of the trade, at 
the cost of immediate personal suffering. And 
supposing it to be true, as reported in the daily 
papers, that this is the present attitude of the 
workpeople, we do not hesitate to pronounce it 
one that is worthy of the very highest admira- 





tion, in a moral point of view. How far it is 
equally admirable in an intellectual point of 
view is another question; and it is one of which 
the national welfare demands the prompt and 
certain solution. 

We hope that we express our opinions with 
| sufficient clearness. The great thing that is now 
/needed is knowledge of the whole state of the 
| case. Is there a glut of cotton goods in the 
| markets of the world? The producers say that 
there is; and the probability is that they are 
right. Is there a glut of good cotton manufac- 
turers in the market, or is it only the case that 
the quality, as a rule, has so deteriorated that 
| trade turns aside, not because it has no need, 
but because it has no trust? That is a point to 
ascertain. The operatives say that it is so. 
Reports from all parts of the world say that it 
is so, The full time worked by Messrs. Horrocks 
intimates that it isso. We wait for the evidence 
in contradiction. The first point, then, accu- 
rately to ascertain is the real relation of demand 
and supply. Is the world full of cotton goods ? 
or is it only refusing to take goods which it 
suspects to be part cotton and part size and 
clay ? 

If the former be the case, if there be only a 
temporary glut of goods, the true remedy is the 
contraction of production. Diminution of cost 
will do but little by way of remedy. The dimi- 
nution of price to be effected on a piece of 
goods is said to be disproportionately small as 
compared with the reduction of wages. But let 
this be as it will. Let us suppose that by re- 
ducing wages 10 per cent., sale prices are 
diminished 20 per cont. What will be the 
result. If the case be one of real glut, the 
stimulus thus given would be comparatively 
small, and its effect would be limited. If it 
induced the purchaser to take 120 yards of 
cotton goods where he would otherwise have 
taken 100, he will be so much the longer before 
he comes for another 100. Ifthe glut be a bond 
Jide glut, reduction of price is not the true ex- 
pedient. Reduction of quantity is what is re- 
quired, or, in other words, not reduction of 
wages, but reduction of time. 

If, on the other hand, the slackening of pur- 
chase be due, not to over-production, but to a 
long-advancing inferiority of material which has 
at last been so generally detected as to tell on 
the market, neither reduction of cost nor reduc- 
tion of supply will avail much. The only 
remedy will lie in the change of system. It will 
be by only the recovery of the too-lightly risked 
character of excel'ence that once belonged to the 
English market that the looms of Lancashire 
can hereafter be kept at work. 

We are not now offering any opinion as to the 
fairness or the reverse of the actual rate of 
wages. Thirty thousand operatives are spoken 
of asnow idle. The cotton operatives, as a whole, 











means a reduction of one-third of the earnings 


number between 450,009 and 500,000 hands. 


deserving of national admiration and support. 


ey 


From 1871 to 1876 there was a general, though 
not a universal rise in the rate of wages amon 
them. In some branches of employment the 
advance was as much as one-sixth during 
these five years. In other branches (generally 
those requiring little or no skill) there wag 
no advance. We refer to this as one of the 
elements with regard to which it is requisite 
to have some information. The relation 
between the wages paid to various branches, 
and the general cost of production, is ong 
element in the case. The relation between these 
wages and the present cost of living is another, 
The relation between the cost of production, dis. 
tributed under its different heads, and the 
market price, is yet a third subject for inquiry. 
The welfare of the country demands that these 
matters should be no longer shrouded in 
obscurity. Manufacturers may think it highly 
desirable to keep the question of profit and loss 
to themselves. That is but natural. But when 
a stress such as that which may now be only 
beginning to be felt comes upon any system, 
that mode of action is no longer possible. When 
there is a profit to divide, men may be reticent 
as to the mode in which it is made. But when 
insolvency stares one in the face reserve is at 
anend. For better or for worse, every item of 
profit and of loss must then be shown in the 
balance-sheet. 

We think, then, that proposals of arbitration 
are not, at the present moment, what is required. 
It is said that the millowners decline to admit 
any such expedient, For an arbitrator or 
umpire to act, he must first be called in. But 
any man who would be competent to act as an 
umpire, and who could afford to devote enough 
time, unpaid, to the service of the nation, can 
now render a far more signal service to Lanca- 
shire than would be done by the effecting of a 
compromise between any particular employer 
and his hands. Any man who, possessed of 
competent knowledge, and armed with impar- 
tiality, shall set himself the task of throwing 
the full light of day on the actual state of the 
cotton manufactures of England, will deserve 
well of his country. 

The task, indeed, will take the labour of more 
than one or two. It is one which can be much 
lightened by co-operation. Yet it must not be 
denied that much difficulty opposes so desirable 
an achievement. The first duty, that of ascer- 
taining the true condition of the foreign market, 
is one of great delicacy. It need not, however, 
be unduly complicated. The first question 1s 
not that of the amount of unsold goods in ware- 
house. It is that of the tone of public feeling 
on the great marts. Is it a question of buying 
more or less,—sooner or later? Or is it one of 
buying from a French or German, rather than 
from a Lancashire producer? It is essential 
that this question should be solved. It has long 
been brought irregularly before the public. The 
prosperity of Lancashire, and the credit of 
England, demand that it should be now authori- 
tatively set at rest. . 

That done, the second point is to throw some 
light on the demands of each market ; and as to 
how much might be fairly exported, year by 
year, to a given port, making allowance for 
increase of demand. As to this, the local 





merchants would, no doubt, be the best judges. 
And to a certain extent such demand would be 
self-indicating, in the absence of any attempt to 
force rubbish on the customer. sae 
With some clear idea of the consumption 0 
the world for goods of undeniable quality, the 
question of fair price might be attacked with 
success. In the great public works of Italy the 
plan is adopted of totalling the number of — 
work performed in the year, and of pricing the 
average day’s work according to. the a 
annual expenditure, including materials as rr 
as wages. We require something of the ane o 
be applied to the cotton manufacture. ~~ 
much is the cost of atians + ed — hey - 
i inning, and of weavin [ 
se gr ted rare i departments, how much is 
required for interest on capital and eatin 
of buildings and i , and how much for 
wages? As to the distribution of the mene - 
each department, the hands themselves -_ 
something to say. The proportionate wage 
differ greatly, rising from 8s. to 40s. or more 
per-week. There, however, we do not —— 
thet the difficulty will arise. When we t _ 
the division of the cost of uction into . 
three main branches, and add to them the ms 
of warehouse and of sale (an item correspon 1- 
ing in some respects to the “traffic charge 





of the railway accounts), we shall have} . 
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I eEyEyEQQYQEE 
eat advance towards rendering labour disputes 
such as the present impracticable in the cotton 


eS ante we shall hear much of the sanctity 
of private interests, and of the impropriety of 
letting outsiders know the secrets of trade. 
hose opinions have a certain weight. There 
are times and seasons when they are entitled to 

eat respect. Unfortunately those times are 
not the present. We are menaced with a stop- 

age in a great branch of our national trade. 
A must do what great merchants do when 
they find insolvency stare them in the face. 
They place their books in the hands of an ac- 
countant. We see no issue for the present con- 
flict,—no hope for the full activity of Lanca- 
shire,—but by one of twocourses. Hither steps 
must be taken to convince all concerned of the 
good quality of our manufactures ; or, failing by 
the prestige of excellent quality to command the 
markets of the world, we must make such an 
examination of our accounts as to see where the 
Joss occurs, and how it may fairly be distributed. 
At present the offer to combine reduction of 
wage with reduction of time has an aspect of 
equity that demands, to say the least of it, full 


consideration. 








THE WELL-SPRING OF ART. 


Ir seems to be getting more and more 
generally recognised that in regard to orna- 
mental art—all that art which is not in the 
strict sense pictorial—we are between a kind 
of Scylla and Charybdis; an utter negation, on 
the one hand, of any attempt at imparting 
beauty to objects of utility; and an endeavour, 
on the contrary, to impart the quality of beauty 
by a conscious effort, in @ manner not arising 
aecessarily or naturally out of the purposes for 
which the object is intended, or even out of the 
unsophisticated predilections of the artists’ own 
feeling, but out of a conviction that we ought 
to like beauty, that things generally ought to be 
beautiful-and that we should at once proceed to 
make them so. 

That is the plain statement of the motive 
which lies at the root of all the sesthetic receipts 
for making life more beautiful which have been 
so prevalent of late. The result has been what 
we have so often commented upon, the practice 
of seizing on a certain phase of work belonging 
to a past age and calling it artistic, and affixing 
it to all our habitations and articles of furniture 
as the necessary condition of their being ac- 
cepted with satisfaction by artistic people. 
Things are made in a form which would not be 
dictated by mere reference to their uses and to 
the habits of workmanship of the present day, 
but which arose from the habits of workman- 
ship of a former time ; and the prefix “art” is 
thengplaced before them; as “art-furniture,” 

‘art-pottery,” &c.; and so far has the self-con- 
Scious selection of certain elements of decoration 
been carried, that we hear even of “ art-colours,” 
that is, colours which harmonise with a certain 
style of decorative treatment now popular; the 
phrase just at present standing really for some 
favourite sets of terti tones which are in 
vogue. This last application of the system to 
colours, as if there were certain colours that 
Were in their nature more artistic than others, 


‘8 in itself a reductio ad abswrdum, and perhaps 
#8 4 rather instructive comment on the character 
of the whole movement. 
. “2 Opposition to this, or rather entirely 
‘snoring it, lies the mass of hard practical work 
oe the practical object to be attained is 
rag thought of : work which is represented on 
7 © largest scale by the proceedings of modern 
oe but also in @ very multifarious 
enone by the workmanship of most ordinary 
po acturing or artificers’ trades, such as 
ts, shoemakers, &c. To a certain extent 
de oe have occasionally bowed to the 
mins for art in a tentative and desultory 
we ms adding architectural ornamentation to 
om Structures, but in a way arguing that they 
ge a ashamed of or entirely indifferent to 
they hey nowy in such a style as to prove that 
sabae better have been so. But for the most 
in the real pride of the engineer is not at all 
of its Sppearance of his work, but in the sense 
ee eel success and suitability for its 
; And this is much the same with the 
ee of dress and of furniture who 
. een caught by the shibboleth of any 
race. He is desirous, probably, to 
finish of & “heat job,” and takes a pride in 
he hag mere workmanship; but beyond that 
nO special interest.in the appearance of 


his work. It is sufficient to him that it is in! mainly renders this movement obnoxious in the 


the accepted fashion, that it answers its purpose, 
and is of good quality and make*: whether it 
is beautiful or not would be a point that would 
never enter hismind. And as a rule this is much 
the same with the engineer, though his, of 
course, is 2 much more highly-educated mind. 
It is of no use to tell him that the bridge he has 
made is ugly. He cannot see that it is; and he 
hardly understands why you should care about 
that at all, if it takes you safely over the 
chasm. 

A pendant to the engineer ‘in this respect is 
the average builder, the speculating builder, in 
his higher and lower varieties. He may at 
times build what is called a “ good” house; i.e., 
fairly planned and provided, and of tolerably 
honest materials, The upper class of builder, in 
his lucid intervals, is equal to this; but he, also, 
does not care the least how his house looks, 
except so far as this, that experience has taught 
him that certain customary architectural (?) 
costumes and dressings, of pilasters and archi- 
traves, are necessary in order to make a house 
go off well with the better class of tenants. He 
even sometimes gets a step further than this, 
and imitates, with more or less success, the 
scenery of the “art-architect,” the better to 
catch the more zsthetically-minded of his 
customers. 

His model in this case, the art-architect, is, of 
course, the centre and fountain-head of the 
whole “ art-movement,” and is now an old insti- 
tution, who has already gone through several 
phases of taste, and upon whom criticism, appre- 
ciative and the reverse, have been all but ex- 
hausted. He is the opposite pole of the engineer, 
and they are a mutual wonder and bewilderment 
to each other. 

Thus it seems that we can have, whenever we 
want it and can pay for it, one of two things: 
we can have something made precisely suiting 
its purpose, but from which all aim at, and too 
often all realisation of, the beautiful, is excluded ; 
or we can have something which is consciously 
intended to be made beautiful by the applica- 
tion of a certain kind of treatment engrafted 
upon it,—a treatment in regard to form and 
colour which is arbitrarily selected as having 
been thought beautiful by former generations of 
workers, and, ergo, must, it is supposed, be 
beautiful now; but which does not arise out of 
the conditions of the material from which the 
article thus decorated is made, or the objects for 
which it is intended. 

That neither of these alternatives is a satis- 
factory one to ourselves, or to those generally 
who still wish for art, it is needless to observe. 
We neither want suitability without beauty, nor 
beauty without suitability. The attitude of 
society at large towards these two opposite 
schools of workmanship, the practical and the 
‘: sesthetic,” it is not, however, so easy to define 
ina word. The fact seems to be this. A con- 
siderable section of society, among the upper 
classes especially, has adopted the imitative 
zsthetic art-workmanship as a fashion to be 
followed and believed in, with at least an 
appearance of enthusiasm. A much larger 
proportion of the English public, including 
many different classes of society, and including 
also most of the strongest and keenest intellects 
of the day, looks with indifference and a certain 
degree of contempt on the esthetic party, and 
pins its faith to practical workmanship and the 
best and most economical way of making things 
to serve their purpose, as the aim most worthy 
of sensible people. So far has this become the 
spirit of the present day, that there seems really 
some reason for what we have heard remarked, 
that it was not impossible that mankind would 
eventually look upon the attempt to produce 
beauty of any kind as too frivolous a@ matter to 
engage the attention of a reasonable being. 
With many persons, and those by no means 
persons of weak intellect or even of essentially 
narrow mind, it seems really to have come pretty 
nearly to that now. The zsthetic set are re- 
garded as “foolish persons” (to adopt Carlyle’s 
euphuism), whose aims and tastes are quite beside 
the real and serious ends of life. 

And one cannot but feel that this contempt 
isin a great degree justified. We have ourselves 
recently endeavoured to show the inherent folly 
and futility of a set of publications in which the 
ideas of the wsthetic party for the time being 
are summed. up and crystallised. And it is of 
some consequence to consider what it is which 








* We speak, of course, of an ideally-honest srtificer ; » 
rare avis, certainly, at present. 





eyes of strong-minded people. There is, from a 
certain point of view, something to be said for 
it. With some people, even now, and with a 
still larger number a quarter of a century back, 
the love of the art of the past has really been 
due to a disgust with the ugliness of modern life, 
@ feeling that beauty must be had somehow,— 
beauty in architecture, beauty in furniture and 
decoration; that if we could not get it from 
modern forms of work, it was better to go back 
to old ones, and try to revive them, rather than 
to have no beauty at all. In other words, the 
revival spirit has sprung up in some people from 
areal love of beauty, and hatred of ugliness x 
and in this form it is unquestionably respectable, 
even if mistaken: it is an effort at what is 
right, even though in a wrong way. The taste 
for tertiary tones, however we may ridicule the 
term “art-colours” as applied to such tones, 
has a certain value also, as a protest against 
the detestable character which colours and 
colour-combinations (one cannot say harmonies) 
constantly assume in the wares offered for sale 
in English shops, and worn contentedly and 
happily by English people.* What we believe 
makes the movement contemptible in the view 
of thoughtful people, is that the majority of 
those who follow it do so not from critical judg- 
ment, nor from love of art, but purely from 
fashion. You go to house after house and find 
the same reproduction of the same type of 
things, obviously from no personal taste on the 
part of the owner, but from the mere habit of 
moving in a groove along with others, and ac- 
cepting as beautiful that which it is the fashion 
to say is beautiful. The choice is made, in 
short, from no inherent love of the forms of art 
that are chosen; and this brings us to the point 
of our remarks. 

For we take it that at the root of the whole 
unreality of modern art and taste lies the fact 
that for the most part it is not indulged through 
love of anything, unless we may say that it is 
through love of novelty on the one side, and of 
money on the other. We ornament a building 
in some accepted style, not because we desire 
that special decoration as an expression of our 
own delight in beauty or of our desire to realise 
it, but because some one else expects us to put 
it there; because it has become the fashion to 
do it in that way. Each new phase of art- 
revival has apparently something real in it at 
starting, because in most cases those who first 
begin it do so through a natural and sincere 
admiration for the particular style revived : they 
throw themselves, for instance, as Pugin did, 
into the life and thought of a former time, and 
to a great extent adopt it astheirown. But 
even the first enthusiasts can only do this 
partially, because no man of the nineteenth 
century can really put himself in the position 
of a man of another age, however he may wish 
to do so; and as soon as the movement passes 
beyond the first founders of it, inevitably it 
becomes a fashion arbitrarily selected. For 
we cannot have artistic feelmg at second-hand: 
we may admire and endeavour to imitate the 
work of the thirteenth-century or of the 
eighteenth - century workman, but we do not 
produce it with the same feeling with which 
he did it: we cannot even realise what that 
feeling was. If it were possible to have 
one building erected in which no ornament and 
no colour were introduced except what the 
maker of it really desired for his own pleasure 
and as an addition to the beauty and expression 
of his work, we might have a practical example 
of the seeret of true interest in decorative work. 
We have certainly, it may be said, a good many 
things done in accordance with the unsophisti- 
cated wishes of those who do them; but they 
unfortunately only serve to prove that there are 
many people who do not wish for beauty at all. 
If the engineer had a strong and decided 
pleasure in the picturesque of masonry and 
ironwork on a great scale, his structures would 
show it: they would be stamped with a force 
and character derived from the personal pre- 
dilections of the designer, and his enjoyment in 
the appearance of his work. But the engineer 
does not care about its appearance, he only cares 
for its practical sufficiency, and the result is 
accordingly. What we do not care for we can- 
not put into our work; we can only make a 


* We once “assisted” at a discussion by # man of 
science and an art-critic on the subject of taste, when the 





] scientific interlocutor severely ridiculed the ‘‘ ssthetie’’ 


school of the day, unconscious that he was offering one 

practical argument on their side, by himself wearing a 

—_ the colours of which were an e#bsolute insult te 
eye. 
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show of regard for it by making it like what 
fome one else once cared for; what some one 
did because he enjoyed doing it, and we do be- 
cause we think we ought to enjoy it. 

“Tf,” says Mill, “we meet with even a piece 
of mechanical work which is done as if the work- 
man loved it, and tried to make it as good as 
possible, though something less good would have 
answered the purpose for which it was ostensibly 
made, we say that he has worked like an artist.” 
There is the condemnation of the whole body of 
engineers and hatters in one word. It is not 
desired by any “ practical man” now to make a 
thing as good as it possibly can be, if anything 
less good will serve the immediate purpose : it 
would be rather thought absurd to do so. 

But till we have that desire to make a thing 
as good as possible, in accordance with our own 
feeling as to what is good, and not in accordance 
with some arbitrarily-accepted standard, we 
cannot have real art. We can draw out of the 
art of the past as out of a reservoir, no doubt : 
and perhaps the draught is not altogether to be 
despised ; in a dry and thirsty land it is better 
than nothing, and it is possible that it may be 
all that is left to us now; but it is better to 
recognise that it is only a reservoir, only stand- 
ing water. Art, as a living fountain of enjoy- 
ment, can spring only out of our genuine love 
for what is beautiful in nature, and desire to 
emulate and reproduce it direct from nature ; 
which love, therefore, let us cultivate and cherish, 
as the most precious possession we can have, the 
only real source of beauty and joy in our feverish 
and crowded modern life. Let us carve or paint 
on our walls and elsewhere about us that which 
we feel gives us pleasure, not that which A says 
is the right thing, or which B desires to sell to 
us. The real joy of art is like that mentioned 
in the good book, “ with which a stranger inter- 
meddleth not.” 








MARBLE, IRON, AND ZINC PALACES IN 
NEW YORK. 


RepvusricaAN Americans regarding themselves 
as merchant princes, are quite right, we sup- 
pose, to erect and make use for ordinary pur- 
poses, of marble palaces after the fashion of the 
De’ Medici, or the Ricasoli, who for what we now 
know still sell their pleasantly thin wine in the 
lower apartments of Michelozzi’s magnificent 
palazzo at Florence. 

Stewart’s marble palace, that famous building, 
the envy most likely of the dry-goods men of 
the world, was the first palace erected in this 
city, and it still asserts by its simple exterior a 
claim to our esteem, while the magnificence of 
the wares that load its well-planned floors are 
said even in this year of commercial depression 
to be attracting at this season as many admirers 
as on former years. 

Stewart’s up-town palace is of somewhat 
larger dimensions ; but is in reality the work of 
the ironmongers’ skill, having however, the 
appearance to the novice in these matters of the 
purest marble; of Mrs. Stewart’s real, dazzling, 
marble palace still higher up-town, “on Fifth 
Avenue,” we are not speaking hastily when we 
affirm that it is a larger and more expensive 
building than any single London or Parisian 
princely structure that has been built for many 
a day; it is certainly superior in importance, as 
a work of the stone-masons, to Bridgewater 
House. What will ultimately become of Mrs. 
Stewart’s marble palace here, it is difficult to 
say; in this country, where the property of a 
man is divided at his death, it is rarely that the 
eldest son or any member of the family is 
affluent enough to keep up the great house, and 
such an experiment as this has never yet been 
tried on ««: large a scale. 

New i ork is not yet a city of palaces, and 
even the Fifth Avenue, with its unquestioned 
beauty, will never rival the Strada Nuovo of 
Genoa, or even the Boulevard Centrale of 
Brussels, and when the exceedingly fine Roman 
Catholic marble cathedral is finished, and other 
projected artistic works completed, we shall 
find that Stewurt’s Women’s Hotel, cast-iron as 
it is, will have a claim to artistic merit, such as 
real utility is entitled to, equal to the best of the 
more plastic productions of the builder, erected 

for less benevolent purposes. Well-contrived 
iron and skilfully-cast zino are surely good 
enough materials to house and protect from the 
rain the ill-manufactured products that serve to 
swell the enormous incomes, and to aid the 
loving work of the trade speculator in politics 
and commerce. 





building here, is not so much the want of art, 
but the look as if art, as it is generally under- 
stood, had been considered over-much; the 
decorator appears invariably to have been 
called in too early to make unsightly a con- 
struction sufficiently simple to be able to rely 
on its own beauty ; for defects may be admired 
in the way that parents are said to have the 
strongest affection for their weakest offspring ; 
the fact is, that the builders and their employers 
have long known, and therefore now know very 
well, how their own interests are best served, 
and the temporary improvements that they have 
been making have succeeded sufficiently well to 
warrant them in continuing to build on principles 
that they have long followed. 

There are just now being completed in Wall- 
street, two houses, however, the designs and 
finish of which are equal, we believe, to any City 
work in London or elsewhere, and they have the 
appearance of a stability that will long outlast 
the many rotten transactions that will assuredly 
be conducted within their walls. 

There can be no absolute or unquestioned 
reasons for our admiration or poetical respect 
of marble as a material for our shops and 
homes; bricks and mortar are surely good 
enough, and wood, iron, or zinc, and especially 
terra-cotta or porcelain, are excellent materials 
for the civilised world to make use of; but here, 
if we could canvas the opinion of the many who 
are about to build, the majority would decide 
on costly Carrara, or dazzling Delaware, marble 
for their houses, their places of worship, for 
their mantelpieces, or their mangers. 

It is, after all, the abuse of iron, in place of 
marble, that gets at last found out, and the 
humbug of the thing offends even the offender, 
while a general tone of suspicion exists in the 
minds of every one, to the utter destruction of 
the imaginative powers,-and the imitation heavy 
columns of iron, or the bold zinc cornice and 
mouldings, no longer represent to their minds, 
or to the eye, a costly marble or stone piece of 
“ whittling,” but a cheap, flimsy, and, correctly 
does it appear to them, a useless projection. 

We can recall at least one cast-iron front not 
a hundred miles from the Bank of England that 
suffers nothing by comparison with what it 
appears to imitate, but the same noble artist 
who designed it has since done better work on 
the banks of the Thames at Chelsea, and at Ken- 
sington, which shows an appreciation of old 
work in other parts of the world; and if we 
allow the same skilful artist to adorn London 
still more, the dear old smoky city will become 
more beautiful than ever; but here, however, 
much as iron and zinc {may have aided, as they 
have done, the builders’ purposes, neither iron 
nor zinc has added to the beauty of the city. 

In Belgium, especially in Brussels, decorative 
architects make great use, and have long done 
so, of wooden cornices and attic windows, so 
skilfully incorporated with the composition sur- 
faces of the house that the expert in building 
matters may be led into admiration that loses 
no claim to his esteem, even after he is unde- 
ceived; and the woodwork here, when the best 
is done, needs no addition of paint to enhance 
its beauty, although undoubtedly some of the 
most thoroughly estimable buildings in this 
country are the old wooden residences, sur- 
rounded by picturesque and comfortable veran- 
dahs, the whole house being painted with honest 
white lead, the only thorough protection against 
an inclement summer and searching winter 
weather. When these eighteenth-century houses 
are additionally adorned with finished mouldings 
within and prettily-designed fanlights over the 
front doors, and iron railing of admirable design 
leading up the stone steps, and winding to the 
upper floors, admitting one to “carved” apart- 
ments, where good old-fashioned fireplaces are 
to be found, one feels at home and disposed to 
remain where so much resembles the residences 
of Old England. 

Everything can be said against, very little in 
favour of, the building that is now going on in 
New York, regarded from any other point of 
view than the most mercenary. One must have 
a profound knowledge of municipal real estate 
property to know how all this rubbish “ pays,” 
before one can speak authoritatively on such a 
question ; but, regarded from an artistic position, 
everything we see about us calls for the severest 
condemnation, with the exception of a certain 
amount of domestic convenience, far deficient, 
however, on the whole, to what is being done 
just now in Paris and other cities. We, who 
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a perfectly new house, envy immensely ogy 
neighour 100 yards off, who is living in an ojg 
wooden mansion built a century ago,—snch ¢ 
house as G. P. R. James, when he firgt visited 
America, in 1850, occupied at Hell-gate, within 
sight of the pleasant spot from which we ay 
now writing. 

The real palaces of America, as everybody 
knows, have long been their famous hotels; here 
are built and furnished, as many travellers are 
stupidly in the habit of saying, “ palaces for the 
people,” containing all the comforts ang 
luxuries of the palaces of Europe; and here, it 
is not uncommonly supposed, may be secured 
at a comparatively low rate all the delicacies 
of a Parisian restaurant; but this is & popular 
error with European travellers; the natives 
themselves know better; they in such respects 
are real old travellers, and no one better than 
an American knows how to appreciate our 
simple good old-fashioned English inns, or the 
exact merit of the last established hotel near 
the Trocadero. 

Here are certainly to be found, at an easy rate 
and of no small choice, well-carpeted, per. 
fectly clean and comfortable bed-rooms, with a 
gorgeous table, good enough, it must be ad. 
mitted, for the most affluent backwoodsman, 
and sufficiently abundant for the stupidest 
giant; wines and other stuff, not much more 
adulterated than at European hotels, with one 
comfort certainly in advance of the world, a 
variety of seats and lounges all but perfect; 
but to compare any hétel with those of Paris, 
the Hétel in the Rue Castiglione, the Hétel 
Chatham, and several others, becomes as odious 
as the comparison between many other of the 
social institutions of this country and our own. 

The iron palaces in New York and the zinc 
ornamentations are confined to the warehouses, 
the large shops, and to some of the up-town 
hotels; the zinc cornices to about fifty or sixty 
miles of red-brick and brown-stone-front houses 
between 14th and 120th streets. Zinc is now 
beginning to be properly used for Mansurde 
windows in some of the most pronounced of 
these justly-admired uppermost stories, and one 
is reminded by these reproductions of the charm. 
ing windows of modern Paris. Notwithstanding 
the great admiration that New Yorkers have 
always entertained for “the wickedest city in 
the world,” it is a little surprising that New 
York in no degree, not even in its wickedness, 
reminds one of the French capital. 

In the neighbourhood of Mr. Lenox’s own 
charming residence, and near to his hideous 
museum, some agreeable sky-lines are to be met 
with contrasted with an overwhelming mass of 
tiresome sameness, and if New York is ever to 
obtain any character of an architectural descrip- 
tion it will surely be for the slightness and 
easily-detected falsehood of its street cornices, 
and for the largest amount of vulgarity and 
coarseness of artistic detail of any city in the 
wide world. 

New York houses, whether in marble, brown 
stone, red brick, or iron, rarely give one the _ 
of happiness within, and probably the pleasantes 
hours passed by their inmates are in vary, A 
the time when they can leave their —— 
apartments for “the bed-room and parlour 

“ Splendide” ; the 
the Hétel du Louvre, or the “Sp a 
more easily pleased are those who have learne 
to be content with their own homes (like = 
Londoner who sighs for the country) for an ear 7 
departure to Newport or Longbranch, wi ills 
pleasant height of the Hudson and the Cats " = 
where again the chief employment of home 
the accumulation of objects and surroundings 
foreign travel. 


ili i i Jace, 
The ability to live decently in 4 me . 
marble or not, in New York, can, -— 


truth be said, scarcely ever exist; ? 
time the art required for such a life ee 
acquired, the luxury of leaving the place —_ 
have also been felt, and the constant success! : 
of new inhabitants in search of palatial —— 
and corresponding manners must ——s 
dishearten the domestic element so comp — 
as to render our very servants a ps > 
notwithstanding their enormous eS tee 
simplicity of our ways, and our invinci . — 
rance as regards vales and percentage, . sar 
the most obedient servant can scarcely a a 
remain patient with our vulgar habit in A = : 
of suspecting that — one wants to “ta 
ise” out of every other person. — 
ie London a are just beginning to o a 
way how to enjoy the pleasure of nes at 
one in his own palace, and what wi 





are at this moment surrounded with all these 





What is so peculiarly offensive about the 


modern comforts, occupying, as we do, a flat in 


Hankey’s new house, and many others 
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ar to be literally springing up, we may 
e day find that living on a flat is the 
hat is, those who are obliged to live 
: n; but Heaven spare us from such a 
pi ne life, even in the neighbourhood of the 
metropolis our country life appears nearer on 
the road which leads to perfection than any 
onward movement that we know of. In what- 
ever other art England may be deficient, how to 
live inthe country is an art there that the world 
may safely endeavour to emulate, and at the 
same time we may ourselves repose com- 
placently in the comfortable assurance that 
those who so assiduously avail themselves of 
the good things and points that exist in all 
other parts of the world are not likely to be 
surpassed by those who are contented with 
simply their own ways and means. 

New York. 


a 
all of us som 


right way; 








FIRES IN THEATRES.* 


“Now and then the public are startled by 
reports of terrific fires in. theatres, accompanied 
too often by great loss of life. A vague feeling 
takes possession of us that a place meant for 
recreation ought not to be so lightly exposed to 
the risk of fire, and that perhaps we ourselves 
have often escaped death in the flames by a 
mere chance. But this feeling does not last. 
The dreadful occurrence recedes into the back- 
ground, is looked upon by and by as an unfor- 
tunate accident, and until the next conflagration 
in a theatre everything remains as before.” 

It is thus that the writer of the book before 
us introduces a subject which has been unfortu- 
nately only too often before the public, without, 
however, any practical result having followed 
the discussion to which it invariably gives rise. 
The author has laboured long with a view of in- 
ducing those concerned in the management of 
theatres to adopt efficient measures for the pre- 
yention of fires in the buildings under their 
charge. About seven years ago he delivered a 
lecture before the Society of Engineers and 
Architects of Vienna on “Fires in Theatres,” 
and on the protective measures necessary for 
preventing their occurrence. This lecture was 
at the time issued in the form of a pamphlet 
which is now out of print. Meanwhile more 
than a hundred theatres have been destroyed by 
fire; many of the conflagrations, especially those 
of Rouen, Barmen, and Brooklyn, have exacted 
heavy sacrifices of life. Notwithstanding the 
loss of life involved, very little has been done 
up to the present time for preventing similar 
calamities. On the one hand, the ever impend- 
ing danger seems but little understood; on the 
other, the conviction does not yet appear to have 
gained ground that there are ample mechanical 
appliances and means at our disposal for fore- 
stalling effectually that peril. 

This state of the matter happily induced the 
author to collect and put together during the last 
few years such material as he was able to 
obtain, and to give it wider publicity in a book 
which, besides being a mine of information, 
supplies practical suggestions for preventing 
fires in theatres. After reading it, we do not 
feel at all surprised that its appearance should 
have excited the greatest interest in Germany. 

The list of fires in theatres that have been 
recorded includes 523 cases in which the build- 
po. were completely destroyed. The record 
ge ag the year 1569, when the Teatro 
4 a in Venice was consumed by the 

‘mes, up to the end of 1877 (December 11 
Cardiff theatre); mention is also made of the 
destruction by fire of eleven Roman theatres 
chronicled by classical authors. As a simple 
ge of fires in theatres would be of little 

» the author has endeavoured to gather as 
many details as he has been able of each 
calamity, and to discover by means of past 
experience, the right way for remedyi 
Sates ant ying the 
a re. It would lead us too far, and 
a sf waist the space at our disposal, 
the in Siventioe ot to reproduce even a tithe of 
remind T. us given. We may, however, 

,;, Jondoners especially that Astley’s 
Amphitheatre has been burnt down four ti 4 
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the case of Paris, New York following with 
twenty-six, and the modern San Francisco with 
the astounding number of twenty-one. In Paris 
and London nearly all the theatres, one after 
another, have been burnt down. A remark- 
able case is that of Edinburgh, where four 
theatres were destroyed within twelve years. 
Of foreign theatres, the Teatro Atarazanos in 
Seville deserves mention. An old chronicle 
records that it was burnt down in 1615 for the 
sixth time, that it was re-erected in 1631, and 
that it was consumed by the flames for the 
seventh time in 1675. 

Among the most disastrous fires recorded 
comes that of the theatre of Capo d’Istria in 
1794; about 1,000 persons lost their lives. 
Nearly 800 persons were killed in the fire which 
broke out in Lehmann’s Theatre and Circus at 
St. Petersburg, on February 14, 1836. On 
May 25, 1845, at Cariton, a Chinese theatre 
caught fire. As usual there, the structure con- 
sisted only of bamboo, mats, boards, and light 
stuffs, the whole being surrounded by four walls, 
and only one exit being provided. Of the many 
spectators, only a few were able to save their 
lives. The Mandarin, in his official report, 
stated that 1,370 corpses had been found, and 
that there were no lessthan 2,000 persons injured, 
of whom 300 expired shortly after. .“ This is 
perhaps,” the author remarks, “the most apt 
caricature of the arrangements in our own 
modern theatres. We, also, heap up a mass of 
the most combustible materials, play carelessly 
with fire and naked lights, and squeeze together 
in an enclosed space thousands of people, with- 
out providing for cases of emergency a sufficient 
namber of exits.’ Another disastrous fire in 
China was that of Tientsin, in May, 1872, when 
600 people lost their lives. 

The horrors of the destruction by fire of the 
Brooklyn theatre on December 5, 1876, are yet 
too fresh in men’s minds to require recapitulating 
here, nor is there any need to refer at length to 
the exasperation of the American public when 
the utter recklessness with which the safety of 
the public had been disregarded became known. 
That just indignation found vent in the verdict 
of the jury; but that verdict was most 
effectually emphasised by the public when for 
weeks and months after that dire evening they 
stayed away from all theatres, although their 
proprietors, as far as they had not already been 
brought to bankruptcy, provided exits in abund- 
ance, bought fire-engines and hose wholesale, 
and, to use the language of the American press, 
“Jaid on whole aquariums behind the scenes.” 

Amongst all the scenes of suffering caused by 
carelessness, it is refreshing to look at the other 
side of the picture presented bythe author. Very 
often great catastrophes are arrested by mere 
accident ; fortunately more often disasters are 
prevented by the presence of mind of afew. Thus, 
on January 31, 1865, when the Surrey Theatre 
was burnt down, not a single life was lost, thanks 
to the display of coolness by several actors, 
but thanks also to the excellent arrangements 
made for the exit of the spectators, as was testi- 
fied by Captain Shaw in his evidence before the 
Parliamentary Committee on January 28, 1866. 
We do not know whether the provisions made in 
the new Surrey Theatre for such emergencies 
are as good as they were in the old building. 
Another remarkable case of presence of mind, 
which probably saved hundreds of lives, was 
that in Crosby’s Opera, Chicago, when one even- 
ing in February, 1870, the stage-manager sud- 
denly noticed a fire smouldering at the rear of 
the stage. Instead of announcing the fact to 
the spectators, he ordered the curtain to be 
dropped, and, stepping before it, intimated to 
them that something had happened which made 
it imperative for the performance to cease at 
once. The public were startled, but retired 
quietly. Only when outside did they learn the 
real state of the matter. 

By far the most valuable portion of the work 
is formed by the suggestions which the writer 
makes for preventing fires in theatres; but 
before turning to this part of his subject, let us 
inquire, as far as we are able with the aid of 
his book, what has actually been done in this 
and other countries for guarding the safety of 
the public in that direction. In Austria and 
Germany the arrangements are, on the whole, 
satisfactory. Some of the Vienna theatres are 
recommended as the very patterns of what a 
theatre should be. In France, the destruction 
of the Grand ThéAtre at Nantes, on August 
24th, 1796, and of the Odéon at Paris, on March 
18th, 1799, supplied the initiative to a series of 
thorough-going measures respecting the pre- 
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vention of similar calamities, and subsequent 
fires led to the issue of a number of ordinances 
by the Prefect of Police in Paris. They were 
consolidated in the ordinance of July 1st, 1864, 
issued by that functionary, and they contain 
many excellent regulations, proved by long ex- 
perience, but somewhat out of date. The prin- 
cipal provisions of that ordinance are given in 
full by the author. 

It is interesting to hear what the latter has 
to say respecting theatres in this country. He 
describes the manner in which we look after our 
theatres as “peculiar.” ‘In England,” he re- 
marks, “everything which in France is regu- 
lated by a series of ordinances issued by the 
paternal care of the Prefect of Police is left to 
the goodwill and responsibility of individual per- 
sons. Thearrangements of some English theatres 
are, no doubt, excellent; but in most of them 
the provisions made for protection against fire 
are simply miserable. . . Some sort of super- 
vision has been exercised by the Lord Chamber- 
lain for the last 250 years. Theoretically, he 
has large powers, an appeal against his regula- 
tions being permitted only to the House of 
Commons ‘for unwarrantable interference.’ 
But, as a matter of fact, the Lord Chamberlain 
can inflict no penalty whatever.” The author, 
after a criticism of the functions exercised by 
the Lord Chamberlain in the capacity of official 
censor, then describes the successive steps taken 
in England in 1866 and 1867 ; and again in 1875, 
but without practical results. In speaking of 
Captain Shaw’s “ Fires in Theatres ” (published 
in 1876), he says that the contents of that pam- 
phlet may be fitly summarised in one of its sen- 
tences, viz., that in which the writer characterises 
as areproach to our time that by the clumsiness or 
overzeal of a scene-shifter or other “ super” the 
lives of thousands may still be jeopardised. All 
the steps taken have been useless. Matters 
cannot be so easily managed with us, the author 
thinks, as, for instance, in France, where the 
Prefect of Police has simply to issue his ordi- 
nance, while in England everything must 
be done by Act of Parliament. Only the 
dreadful calamity of Brooklyn caused some 
fresh stir, and led to the conviction that matters 
as they are at present are extremely dangerous, 
and should no longer be permitted to exist. 
Notwithstanding the growing excitement of 
public opinion, the Lord Chamberlain confined 
himself to order a general inspection of the 
theatres, and on December 21, 1876, to address 
to all managers of theatres a written admo- 
nition to keep all doors of exit open, adding, at 
the same time, that he left it “ confidently” to 
the managers that they would do their utmost 
to avoid calamities of all descriptions, and 
especially to prevent the consequences of a 
panic, which may arise at all times “ without 
cause and without any blame attaching to 
managers of theatres.” The managers of thea- 
tres, however, who felt hard hit by the ever- 
recurring articles of the papers, headed “ Fires 
in Theatres,” thought of exorcising the spirit 
raised by pointing out the fact that, in all recent 
fires in theatres in England, no lives have been 
sacrificed. They further emphasised that, if 
there really existed any dangerous arrange- 
ments in theatres, the good sense and the 
humanity of managers of theatres would be 
powerful enough to take the necessary steps for 
removing them without public discussion. This 
mutual expression of confidence was but ill- 
suited to calm excited public opinion; theatre- 
goers felt only too truly how imperatively 
necessary it was to eradicate, once and for all, 
the danger always lurking in theatres. Soon 
after the opening of Parliament in 1877, the 
question of theatres was again brought to the 
fore, and the recent committee on fires was 
instructed to examine closely into the means for 
the better protection of life and property in 
theatres and other public places of amusement. 
The result was a report which, it is true, pro- 
poses, as formulated in the Buildings Bill now 
before Parliament, for all new theatres com- 
plete protection against fire, but which with 
regard toexisting theatres suggests that only such 
evils should be remedied as might be effected 
without a disproportionate expense! The further 
recommendations for frequent inspection of 
theatres, imposition of fines in case of non- 
observance of the rules laid down, &c., seem to 
the point; but the proposal to permit present 
arrangements, acknowledged to be dangerous as 
far as the public is concerned, to continue 
simply because their remedy would cause con- 
siderable expense, is erroneous, and has met 
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surely our legislators cannot let the matter rest 
where it is, nor be satisfied with half-measures. 
The catastrophe of Brooklyn has, however, led to 
some decisive steps being taken in the English 
provincial tewns by authorities not under the 
control of the Lord Chamberlain. In Dublin, 
the Chief Commissioner, at the beginning of 
1877, ordered a thorough examination of all the 
theatres with respect to their means of exit and 
the provisions made for cases of fire. In Liver- 
pool the permanent inspection of theatres, with 
a view of ensuring safety in similar cases, &c., 
was also ordered. 

It is time now to direct attention to the most 
important portion of the work before us—that 
treating of the means to be adopted to protect 
theatres against fire; further, how so to con- 
struct them as to prevent such calamities as 
have been from time to time recorded. The 
principal requirement for a theatre, according 
to the author, is that it should stand isolated. 
In too many cases town-halls, valuable archives, 
libraries, churches, picture-galleries, bazaars, 
&c., have fallen victims to the flames in conse- 
quence of their proximity to theatres. The 
latter, further, should not be in the neighbour- 
hood of buildings containing highly inflan.mable 
or explosive substances. Where, however, this 
highly desirable condition cannot be complied 
with, theatres ought to be separated from 
neighbouring buildings by efficient party-walls. 
The report on the fire at the Theatre Royal in 
Sheftield, on March 25th, 1865, states distinctly 
that some of the neighbouring houses were 
preserved “because the party-walls were of 
unusual thickness.” The same experience was 
obtained also in the case of the destruction of 
the Queen’s Theatre in Edinburgh, on April 
4th, 1877. Those party-walls should be carried 
at least 6 ft. beyond the roof. In places where 
theatres are separated from other buildings 
only by narrow courts or lanes, the doors and 
windows of such buildings facing the theatre 
should be protected by iron shutters or blinds. 
As regards the theatres themselves, solidity is 
the first and principal condition, not only of 
safety against fire, but also of sustaining the 
enormous strain put upon the structure by a 
large concourse of people. The instances are 
numerous in which dreadful accidents have 
occurred from the latter cause. A most objec- 
tionable way of testing the capacity of theatres 
to bear weights was resorted to in Paris before 
the First Revolution. When, after the third 
destruction by fire of the Grand Opera-house, 
on April 18th, 1788, the provisional building in 
the Boulevard Saint-Martin was erected within 
seventy-five days, the solidity of the interim 
opera-house was tried by giving a gratis per- 
formance for the people on the birthday of the 
Dauphin! Later, soldiers were detached for 
the same purpose, an infamous proceeding which 
fortunately is now no longer thought of. 
Theatrical buildings should be constructed in 
such a manner as to provide ample space in every 
part of the house. In theatres where this con- 
dition is not complied with—and this is the case 
with many of our structures — the want of 
space increases the danger in case of fire, for it 
brings all the combustible materials accumulated 
in a theatre more closely together, hinders the 
efforts made to extinguish fires, and impedes 
the rapid exit of a panic-stricken audience. 

It seems only reasonable that theatres which 
day after day are exposed to such great risks 
of fire should be constructed as much as possible 
of fireproof materials. Their use ensures the 
advantage of preventing the spread of fire by 
materials which are themselves incombustible. 
Wooden erections, even of a temporary nature, 
for theatrical purposes ought not to be suffered 
to exist. Wood, in this age of iron, should be 
most sparingly used in permanent buildings. 
The modern high mansard roofs are not 
applicable at all for theatres, because their 
construction involves the employment on a 
large scale of that material. It would be idle 
to attempt to construct theatres perfectly fire- 
proof, for the material has yet to be found which 
would resist the effects of fire under all conditions. 
We ought to be perfectly satisfied if we are able 
torestrict fires from spreading by using materials 
which will not aid in doing so. Much may be 
done for the protection of theatres by dividing 
the different parts of the building by solid walls 
reaching beyond the roof, the introduction of as 
few openings as possible in those walls, and the 
closing of all such openings by solid iron doors. 
This isolation we have always strongly advo- 
cated. But it ought to be carried out not only ina 
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place horizontally by fireproof floors and ceil- 
ings. Models in this respect are the new 
Imperial Opera-house, Vienna, and the Grand 
Opéra-house of Paris. 

One of the principal protections against loss 
of life in theatres in case of fire is the complete 
separation of the stage from the auditorium. 
This is best effected by an iron curtain, for even 
a wall carried from the very foundations to 
above the roof would serve to but little purpose 
if the great opening formed by the proscenium 
were left unprotected. Such curtains are not 
a modern invention; the Drury Lane Theatre 
burnt down on February 24, 1809, was provided 
with one as early as 1794, but shortly before 
that fire it had been taken down, because it had 
become useless and rusted through long neglect. 
At the re-erection of the same theatre, the stage 
and auditorium were perfectly separated from 
each other by an iron curtain. Reference to 
this provision is made in the prologue spoken 
at the opening of the theatre on October 10, 
1812, and written by Lord Byron, wherein he 
humorously said :— 

‘* Fire, we assure our generous benefactors, 
Will only burn the scenery and the actors.” 

Since that time the iron curtain has been in- 
troduced in all good theatres. In Vienna every 
theatre is provided with it. In Paris its intro- 
duction has been made compulsory. The iron 
curtain is found in the best theatres of St. 
Petersburg, Berlin, Munich, and other large 
cities on the Continent. It is made generally of 
closely-meshed iron wire; but those formed of 
sheet iron, corrugated in some instances, and 
others constructed of steel plates on the same 
principle as revolving shutters, are considered 
the best. In order to ensure perfect safety, the 
parting wall should be carried up to the level of 
the proscenium, so as to meet the descending 
iron curtain. It should also be made a practice 
to let that curtain down every evening after the 
close of the performance, when at least the 
auditorium would be safe during the night. 
Naturally, those curtains ought to be hung on 
chains or wire-rope. 

The question what and how many exits 
ought to be provided for a theatre is one of the 
utmost importance. We mentioned above the 
case of the Chinese theatre at Canton, and yet 
a great many theatres are no better off for 
means of exit. In most of them they are 
utterly inadequate, as, unfortunately, only too 
many catastrophes have again and again demon- 
strated, and it is only when they happen that 
the evil is remedied in the particular locality 
where they have occurred. We might point to 
hundreds of such instances mentioned by the 
author, but regard for space prevents us. Suffice 
it to say that thousands of valuable lives have 
been sacrificed in the sauve qui peut through 
few and narrow exits in case of alarm of fire in 
theatres, very often false alarm, which might 
have been saved if ample doors had been pro- 
vided. Such panics, however, are not confined 
to theatres; they have occurred in churches, 
in concert-rooms, and elsewhere. The rules 
recommended by the author for providing exits 
are as follows. Doors should be made on 
all sides of theatres ; they should be so arranged 
that the different streams of the departing 
spectators should nowhere meet. To attain this 
object, doors must be provided in abundance, 
and they should be as broad as possible. The 
latter condition is also a sine qué non in all 
staircases, corridors, and passages. ll doors 
should open towards the outside; otherwise in 
a crush it would be impossible to open them. 
As stairs, under the most favourable conditions, 
form a source of danger, they should be con- 
structed of incombustible materials. Winding 
stairs are highly objectionable, and at all times 
dangerous to life and limb. Besides the usual 
means of exit, auxiliary doors, to be plainly 
described as safety doors, should be provided, 
and they should all lead direct into the open air 
without interfering with the usual exits. In 
Paris theatres it is the practice to open at the 
close of the performance all the doors, so as to 
make the public acquainted with them. Finally, 
all corridors, passages, stairs, doors, &c., intended 
for the departure of the public must be kept 
completely free from all obstruction. If it is 
highly necessary to adopt all these and numerous 
other precautions for the safety of the public, it 
becomes imperative to do the same for the stage 
portion of a theatre. Actors and all others 
engaged in that part are exposed to much 
greater risk, for nearly all fires in theatres 
originate there. In many cases the provisions 
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nature that only one way is left for e8cape to 
persons engaged on the stage, viz., through the 
window. Captain Shaw, in his evidence, recom, 
mended iron safety ladders outside theatres 
Of his valuable book on this subject of fires, we 
have before now spoken. 

The means adopted for lighting and heat; 
theatres are another source of danger. Gas ig 
now almost universally used for lighting; byt 
petroleum is also burnt, notwithstanding the 
enormous risk attending its use. In many 
theatres oil-lamps are combined with gas, or are 
supplementary to them. All gas-flames should 
be protected by wire gauze; naked light 
should, under no circumstances, be permitted, 
All the arrangements for lighting by gas should 
be systematic, and. placed in charge of a 
engineer. An idea may be formed of the extent 
and importance of the gas arrangements jn 
large theatres, when it is stated that the total 
length of gas-pipes inthe new Opéra at Paris ig 
over 154 English miles, that of the Vienna 
Opera House 74 English miles, and that often 
from 2,000 to 3,000 gas-flames are required for 
lighting the stage alone. The gas for the two 
portions of the house ought to be derived from 
different and entirely independent supply-pipes, 
so as to be able to shut off either at pleasure, 
In the Brooklyn Theatre the same main sup. 
plied both parts, and the horror of the situation 
was increased a hundred-fold when those in the 
auditorium suddenly found themselves in the 
dark by the gas being turned off. The mode 
generally adopted of lighting the gas is also 
highly dangerous, and the introduction of elec. 
tricity for lighting gas is a great improvement. 
Electricity serves for this purpose in the larger 
theatres of Vienna, Prague, Berlin, St. Peters. 
burg, and Moscow. 

The measures of precaution in heating theatres 
may be shortly summarised thus. Under all 
circumstances the heating of the whole theatre 
by a single apparatus, located in the basement 
of the house, is much safer than the heating of 
its different parts separately, as each warming 
apparatus forms a source of danger by itself, 
and the employment of a number of them con- 
sequently only multiplies the risk. Whatever 
mode of heating may be adopted, whether 
steam, hot water, or hot air, the greatest care 
must, under all circumstances, be exercised. 

As regards the means of extinguishing fires, 
each theatre ought to be abundantly provided 
with them. An ample store of water must 
always be kept in reserve. Where the pressure 
of the outside supply is not sufficient, extra 
reservoirs should be constructed, which should 
be always full, and should not be exposed to the 
effects of changes of temperature. Cases of 
fires have occurred where, although ample pro- 
vision was made for the supply of water, both 
the pipes and the tanks were frozen. Hydrants 
in different parts of the house become a neces- 
sity, especially in larger theatres. In theatres, 
more than in any other building, conflagrations 
spread so rapidly that only the promptest ex- 
tinction of the fire will save them from destruc: 
tion. The mode of extinguishing fires introduced 
in the Court Theatre at Munich, by flooding the 
stage or any other part of the house, m4 ry 
of perforated pipes, is not a novelty, but 1 “ 
fallen somewhat into disuse. This system w 
patented in 1862, by Messrs. Lawes & ——— 
and proposed by Mr. Boucicault for . pe 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, but was not intro . oF 
After the Brooklyn fire, Professor Pepper < } 
trated this mode of extinguishing fires in ‘4 
lecture, with practical illustrations, at Sa oa 
Wells. His object was to calm the public m b 
after the dreadful catastrophe in pee 
this experiment, being justly of opinion po skin 
public would ayet to be wetted to the 

her than burnt alive. , 
— safeguard against the destruction of 
theatres by fire is that they should be ye 
ally guarded. In most theatres men of 0© 
public fire brigades are detached for this put 
pose, and with good effect ; but the guaran $ 
such buildings is not always efiockae” So 
been shown by the destruction of the bs a 
Plymouth and Glasgow, both in a vs 
Theatre Royal, Sheffield, 1865; Her = 8 e 
1867; the Prince of Wales Theatre, se 
1869; the Theatre Royal, Hull, the same Jee 
the Rotunda Theatre, 1877; and pager 
other instances. In all those oun ee 
supervision might have prevented their 
i sort of supervision, however, per only 
prove effective if it is supplemented | by Pity. 
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They take place regularly in several cities of 
the Continent, and they have been recommended 
for London ; but there the matter has rested. 
Those inspections should happen without pre- 
yious notice being given, and best of all during 
erformances, when any hitch in the arrange- 
ments for safety might be easily discovered. It 
would serve greatly to reassure the public if the 
results of those inspections were published in 
the daily papers, as 18 done, for instance, in 
Vienna. It need hardly be added that bond fide 
accounts of the state in which theatres are 
found would better tend in that direction than if 
the papers were to use the stereotyped phrase 
that everything has been found in perfect order, 
which, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, is 
e. . 
ae after all the measures of safety have 
been adopted that are possible, there still re- 
mains the ugly fact, that, on the whole, theatres 
are nothing better than vast storehouses of in- 
flammable materials which the omission of due 
precaution might set at any moment ablaze. 
This is just the vulnerable point in buildings 
nsed for theatrical purposes, and it can only be 
guarded against by the employment of incom- 
bustible materials, or by rendering those that 
are easily inflammable less so, or fireproof. The 
substances proper for attaining that end have 
been known, and in many cases employed, but 
unfortunately not universally. Those materials 
include soluble glass to which whitening has 
been added; such a coating applied to woodwork 
will last for twenty years. The progress made 
in chemistry has added other substances equally 
effective, such ax sulphate of ammonia, which, 
mixed with gypsum, supplies a fireproof coat 
for wood; the same may be said of borate of 
magnesia. As regards the decorations, much 
more difficulty has had to be encountered. All 
protective substances hitherto recommended 
have failed to find approval, mainly because 
they destroy the effect of the colouring. A pre- 
paration, the composition of which is at pre- 
sent still a secret, was made in 1874 by Messrs. 
Kreittmayr, of Munich, which, when tested, 
gave the greatest satisfaction. Gauze, as well 
as the coarsest linen, impregnated with ‘this 
preparation, did not transmit the flame; they 
were simply slowly charred. Professor Pepper 
showed by experiment how decorations treated 
with fireproof preparations, such as alum, borate 
of magnesia, tungstate of soda, phosphate of 
ammonia, &¢., on being exposed to a powerful 
spirit-flame, were slowly carbonised ; they were 
not consumed, nor did they transmit the flame. 
The practical application of such protective 
preparations has made some progress in London. 
All the new decorations, for some time past, in 
the Criterion Theatre and in the Folly Theatre 
have been impregnated with tungstate of soda; 
and @ number of theatrical managers, in their 
evidence before the Parliamentary Committee 
in April, 1877, spoke very favourably of this 
corey, How great the progress made in 
this direction has been in America since the 
great Brooklyn fire, the following notice, pub- 
lished in the play-bills of the Eagle Theatre, 
New York, may show :— 
“Mr. Hart begs to call th i 
pon Peele to the ict, that all Agpocornhy Prod grantee So 
Preparation et = hee. pantomime have in them a 
tested as proof » gst - Ss te bec " carefully 
December Doth iste — re a he pe at eatre, on 
Mr. Dion ees Rang recommended to all theatres by 
P It is to be hoped that the aversion to innova- 
ons rooted in the British mind may be over- 
come, and the dangerous state of our stages be 
Temoved by introduci i 
against fi y ucing some sort of protection 
likewis 3 to all objects of decoration. It is 
of i “4 to be desired that all dresses made 
b- inflammable materials should be pro- 
i hes : similar manner by impregnation with 
snlheran Solution. It becomes the duty of the 
pe oo to insist upon this, because those 
+ he erested in it, the persons engaged on 
to it + strangely enough, most averse 
the Bs e whole, it is highly advisable that 
vd ¢ authorities should be furnished with 
eattion as for enforcing all measures of pre- 
ia ry : Some extent is the case on the 
is be on reat assistance in this respect may 
panics os et from the fire insurance com- 
and Whees } a very frequently heavy sufferers, 
Spon due imverest it would seem to be to insist 
a bennttone being adopted. At present, 
three per Catres pay an average premium of 
ich Be as _ The companies might effect 
arranged the raising the premiums for badly- 
eatres, or even by refusing to 


cases. But, after all, the public themselves are 
the most powerful agent for effecting any good. 

Before concluding our remarks, which we 
have endeavoured to keep as concise as possible 
in dealing with a subject of such various 
aspects, we would urge managers of theatres, 
and all those interested in the matter, to well 
study the book, and ponder over the information 
it contains. In comparing the two systems, 
they will come to the same conclusion as our- 
selves, that the public on the Continent ure 
much better protected, and that with all our 
vaunted liberty of the subject we are in such 
matters much worse off than those of our neigh- 
bours whom we look down upon in this respect. 
A little paternal government would effect much 
good also in this country. As regards the 
British public, the matter rests entirely in their 
own hands, as we have already ventured to point 
out. They should encourage legislation for such 
a laudable object, and not rest satisfied until all 
that human foresight can accomplish is done, 
and without further loss of time. The duty of 
fostering this tendency belongs to the Press of 
this country. 








SION COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Tue City of London is truly the city of charity, 
and all over the world it has long been cele- 
brated for the remarkable number of its bene- 
volent institutions. It matters little what class 
of charity is desired, for sure enough, if looked 
for, so will it be found. More especially striking 
are the nooks and corners wherein many of our 
forefathers loved to build those low-roofed ill- 
ventilated huts which served for centuries as 
the almshouses for the decayed City townsfolk. 
Happily, “the march of improvement” has 
taught modern trustees to seek a healthier 
atmosphere for their brethren, while, as for the 
houses that are now erected, they are palaces, 
indeed, compared with those which were thought 
sufficient in those good old times when no true 
citizen lived out of the sound of Bow bells. For 
instance, compare the Mercers’ almshouses of 
old with their new ones at Highgate; the 
Drapery’ in Crutched-friars and Barbican with 
those at Tottenham; the Fishmongers’, at New- 
ington,—a better class of the old stock,—with 
those at Wandsworth; and the Clothworkers’, 
at Cripplegate, with those at Essex-road. Truly 
may it be said comparisons are odious! 

And now another block of houses has 
vanished. On April 4 were sold the materials 
of the Sion College Almshouses in Philip-lane, 
London-wall, and upon the site of these and ad- 
joining buildings in Aldermanbury (11,015 super. 
feet) will soon be formed a new street of ware- 
houses, which, running between Philip-lane and 
Aldermanbury, is to be called Sion College-street. 

There are few sites in the City’more histori- 
cally interesting than this one. Wecan go back 
500 years, and there are deeds extant telling us 
its descent to the present time. But it was not 
Sion College until the first Charles’s reign. 
Before then, although a foundation of charity, 
its name was properly Elsing Spittle. The old 
London chronicler of the reign of Elizabeth, 
John Stow, tells us that “at the north end of 
Gayspurr-lane, in Cripplegate Ward Within, was 
of old time a house of Nuns, which house being 
in great decay, William Elsing, mercer, in the 
year of Christ 1329 (the third of Edward III.), 
began, in place thereof, the foundation of an 
hospital for sustentation of one hundred blind 
men, towards the erection whereof he gave his 
two houses in the parish of St. Alphage and 
our blessed Lady, in Aldermanbury, and also 
his houses and rents in St. Lawrence, Jewry, 
and St. Martin Pomeroy. This house was after- 
wards called a priory or hospital of St. Mary 
the Virgin, founded in the year 1332, by William 
Elsing, for canons regular, the which William 
became the first prior thereof himself. Robert 
Elsing, son of the said William, gave to the said 
hospital xii. li. per annum for the finding of three 
priests.” Such is Stow’s account of the origin 
of the charity. Dugdale furnishes copies of 
the original foundation deeds, which fortu- 
nately are still preserved among the Cottonian 
charters in the British Museum. The first is 
dated Ist June, 1331. It has two seals appended, 
one being Elsing’s own seal with motto, “ Jesus 
Nazarenus Rex Judeorum.” The second is dated 
Hadham, 2nd November, 1340, being the consent 
of the Biship of London that the four secular 
priests should be made canons regular of the 
order of St. Augustine. The seal upon this 


deed,—a bishop conferring the benediction,—is 





en: e e e 
tertain applications for insurance in such 


In addition to these, it is in- 


very beautiful. 


teresting to note that both Sion College and 
the Museum possess other valuable documents 
relating to the early foundation, which, after an 
existence of exactly two centuries, was sur- 
rendered to Henry VIII. on the 11th of May, in 
the 22nd year of his reign, 1531. Its value was 
set down as 193/. 15s. 5d. by Dugdale, and 
2391. 13s. 11d. by Speed. 

For a time the character of the institution 
underwent a radical change. The lodgings of the 
prior and nine canons were turned into ordinary 
dwellings ; the chapel-yard into a garden, and 
the almshouses into stabling. Sir John Williams, 
the Master of the King’s Jewels, then became 
resident here, when in 1541, the gallery caught 
fire, burnt down the house and with it the 
jewels. Subsequently, Sir Rowland Hayward, 
twice Lord Mayor, and who died father of the 
City in 1593, not only “ kept his house” on the 
site of the old Spittle, but ordered his body to 
be buried in the priory chapel which had been 
granted to the inhabitants in June, 1547, and 
dedicated to St. Alphage, their ancient church, 
nearer the wall, having become ruinous. They 
paid the king 100/. for “the clere purchase of 
the said church, chauncel, and steple, with the 
bells in the same.” On the remaining portion 
of the priory site, was subsequently erected Sion 
College. Ofits founder, a few details may prove 
interesting. 

Thomas White was the son of John White, and 
was born in Temple parish, in the city of Bristol, 
Somerset, about 1551. He was descended from 
the Whites of Bedfordshire, was brought up at 
Oxford, and settled in London as a minister at 
St. Gregory’s, by St. Paul’s, and afterwards as 
vicar of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West, Fleet-street. 
Quaint Fuller says of him :—“ He was accused 
for being a great pluralist, though I cannot learn 
that at once he had more than one cure of soules, 
the rest being dignities. As false is the asper- 
sion of his being a great usurer, but one bond 
being found by his executors amongst his 
writings of 1,000/., which he lent gratis for many 
years to the company of Marchant Taylors, 
whereof he was free, the rest of his estate being 
in land and ready money.” In 1584 he was 
created D.D.; in 1588 a Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s; in 1590 Treasurer of the Church of 
Salisbury; in 1591 Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxon; and in 1593 Canon of Windsor. We are 
told by Mr. T. C. Noble, in his history of St. 
Dunstan’s, that Dr. White was instituted to the 
vicarage on the 23rd November, 1575, and was 
twice married in his own church, viz., on the 
21st August, 1576, to Fortune Knight, and on 
the 30th November, 1580, to Elizabeth Boughe. 
Both wives were also buried here in his life 
time, the second one on the 17th of January, 
1612-13. His own funeral also took place in 
the church, March 11th, 1623-4, and although 
he ordered a gravestone to cost three pounds to 
be erected over his remains, no record is met 
with of the order being obeyed. He had 
endowed almshouses at Bristol in 1613, and a 
moral philosophy lecture at Oxford in 1621, so 
it is not to be wondered at that by will he should 
extend his benevolence. 

This will, dated in two places February 20th, 
1622-3, and Windsor, October 1, 1623, and proved 
March 19th, 1624, is a very remarkable docu- 
ment. He gave gowns, and twelve pence each 
“for diet,” to twenty poor men and ten poor 
women, of whom twelve were to be chosen ont 
of St. Dunstan’s parish (the grave-digger to be 
one) and eight out of St. Gregory's; also 
161. 18s. 4d. to the same parishes for a dinner 
on the day of his funeral, desiring those of 
St. Gregory’s to dine at the Green Dragon! 
And another 8. “for diett” on the same day 
for his friends and servants. To St. Dunstan’s 
and St. Warborow’s, Bristol, he gave Communion 
cups. He left 40/. per annum for a preacher to 
the prisoners at Newgate, and his special direc- 
tions thereon are very curious, particularly 
desiring the Lord Mayor, when any criminal is 
condemned, and has a Sunday between that and 
his execution, to send to all the parishes in 
London “to pray for the poor souls.” He also 
left another 401. per annum for term lectures 
at St. Paul’s; 100/. per annum to Bristol for 
the repairing of highways and loans; 40l. per 
annum to his brother George, for life and after- 
wards to the almspe»ple at Bristol ; all his books 
in Windsor to the library of the deanery there, 
and as for his house in Fleet-street, rented at 
231. per annum, he left it for the benefit of 
twenty poor persons of St. Dunstan’s parish, 
and for the preaching of an annual sermon, “ to 
instruct the inhabitants and their children and 





servants in the truth of religion against all 
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straggling opinions, either from Rome or from 
any amongst us!” 

But the principal portion of his will relates to 
the foundation of Sion College. ‘I doe geve 
ffor the buying of a faire howse and backside 
fitt to make a colledge for a corporacion of all the 
ministers, persons, vicars, lecturers, and curates 
within London and suburbs thereof, as allsoe for 
a convenient howse or place fast buy, to make a 
convenient almeshowse for twentye persones, 
viz., tenne men and tenne women, and one of 
the discreetest to be chosen every three years 
by the masters, as also a widow woman toe be 
matrone to governe, I say I geve three thousand 
poundes.” The almshouse to be under the same 
kinds of rules as those at Bristol; the governors 
to be a president, two deans, and four ancients ; 
the Bishop of London visitor; a dinner and Latin 
sermon once a quarter; and “all the clarcks of 
parishes in London and suburbs” to belong to 
the college. He endowed it with 160l. per 
annum. If the corporation cannot be procured, 
then the almshouse to be purchased alone, at a 
cost of 1,5001., for twenty poor persons, viz., 
six out of St. Dunstan’s, two out of St. Gregory’s, 
four “ oute of Bristowe,” and eight out of the 
Merchant Taylors’ Company ; the said company 
“to rule the said poore” similar to those at 
Bristol. If any of his or his two wives’ kindred 
be in need, then they to the number of four to 
be part of the twenty. 

His executors were John Simpson, his kins- 
man, rector of St. Olave, Hart-street, City, and 
afterwards founder of the library, and John 
Kelynge, the celebrated Temple lawyer. A 
royal grant was obtained March 7, 1626, for the 
incorporation of Sion College, with power to 
purchase lands in mortmain of 2401. per annum 
over and above the 1601. named in the will, and 
the incorporation completed the 30th of June 
(by docquet) and 3rd of July (by patent), 1630. 
The site of the Priory (except the church) had 
been purchased of Alderman Parkhurst, in 
April, 1627, for 2,450/., and on May 3, 1631, the 
first entry was made in the register,—the elec- 
tion of the first officers and the adoption of a 
seal; the Samaritan curing a wounded man, 
with the motto, “ Vade fac similiter”; and in- 
serted border, “Sigillum collegii de Sion Lon- 
dini.” By deed dated the 5th of July, 1631, the 
whole property was formally conveyed by the 
executors to the President and Fellows. In 1633, 
the first Latin sermon was preached, and 
although Dr. White specially mentioned four, 
there is no record of that number ever having 
been delivered! In the same year died Mr. 
Simpson, the executor, who, according to William 
Reading’s history (1724) had founded the library 
from the simple circumstance of a remark made 
by the Rev. Thomas Wood, rector of St. Michael, 
Crooked-lane, that the almshouses would form a 
good basis for such a room. Our good friend 
took the hint, and built the apartment, 121 ft. 
long by 25 ft. wide, at a cost of 2,0001. 

Between this date and the year of the second 
or exemplification charter of incorporation (dated 
20th of June, 1664) there were many events dis- 
turbing the quietude of Sion College. The Civil 
War period was a troublesome time for the City 
clergy. One of the curiosities appears among 
the State Papers, dated June, 1637. It purports 
to be a statement of conversation and certain 
words used at Sion College by a silenced 
minister. One of the expressions relates to the 
celebrated Dr. Wren, uncle of our London archi- 
tect: “ Here was Wren: the last Lord’s day he 
goes down to Greenwich, forsooth, and as he took 
water the people all there bad the devil take 
him!” Ten years later we find a further illus- 
tration of the times in a broadside issued in 
September, 1647, entitled “A Justification of 
the Synod of Sion Colledge against those who 
say they have sate long and done Nothing.” One 
quotation will give a pretty good idea of its 
composition :— 


*€ The Synod who dare to controile, 

That sit in Sion House ; 

The people lookt for mountains, but 
They have brought forth a mouse. 

Each man four shillings hath a day, 
And do you think they’ll lack, ho! 

When everie man has so much pay 
To drink wine and tobacco ? 

The Synod have full four years sate 
To find out a new religion ; 

Yet to conclude they know not what : 
They want a new edition.” 


The next year quite a little army of pamph- 
lets came out, and among them numbers relating 
to our college and its governors. In one 
entitled “ A Thunder Clap to Sion Colledge,” the 
writer says,—“ If it be demanded why I direct 
my speech to Sion College, it’s because I con- 





ceive that it be the conservatory or fountain 
original from whence flows all that rubbish, 
trash, and trumpery that is publiquely divulged 
in most pulpits throughout the Citty’”’! Between 
1648 and 1653, the buildings were at various 
times occupied by the soldiers; in fact history 
gives very sad details of the military occupation 
of churches and religious houses at this date. 
Here is a copy of one of the orders :—“ Wednes- 
day, the 16th of April, 1651, at the Councell of 
State sitting at Whitehall. Ordered: That the 
place called Sion College be appointed to quarter 
such soldiers in as Colonel Barkstead shall send 
thither for the safety of the City and parts 
adjacent, and that special care be had that the 
library be kept safe, and no injury done to it.” 
But there is no doubt the place did suffer, for 
several remonstrances were made by the 
governors, although the soldiers were not cleared 
out until March, 1653. 

The next terrible calamity was the Great 
Fire of London, September, 1666. The College 
and all the surrounding buildings (except the 
church) were burnt to the ground, and a loss 
entailed of property worth 4,000/. and rents of 
1061. per annum. The poor almsfolk took 
refuge in St. Alphage’s Church, and here they 
stopped, refusing to quit until the governors 
were compelled to threaten them with loss of 
pension, and then only in the following November. 
History does not say where they went to. But, 
says Reading, “ Praised be the divine goodness, 
our Sion was not like that of old, neglected in 
its ashes, and disregarded by all those that 
passed by it. The hands of the liberal were 
speedily extended to it, and raised it again.” 
New buildings were promptly erected at a cost 
of 1,300/., and in 1692 further subscriptions 
enabled the completion of the wainscoting of the 
hall and of the rooms at a cost of 2,000/. more. 
And yet at this date the income was 95l. 6s. 84d., 
while the yearly outlay was 1221. 17s. 2d. One 
of the annual charges was 81., viz., 41. to the 
parson of St. Alphage in lieu of tithes, and 41. 
to the poor of the parish under the old gift of Sir 
Rowland Hayward, the former owner of the site. 

About the same time the College possessed plate 
weighing 138 ozs. The governors had the mor- 
tification of finding themselves in increasing 
debt, so that in 1714 the sum of 9001. appeared 
on the wrong side of their balance-sheet. Clergy 
and laity made many gifts, but it was not until 
the leases of their estates fell in that the society 
were enabled to clear themselves. To give an 
idea of their troubles, we may note that Samuel 
Brewer in 1684, left by will his property in 
Berkhampstead and Hatfield, called Tyler’s 
Causeway Farm, to the College almsfolk “under 
Sion Library,’ for their maintenance for 
ever, and also all his books to the said 
library. His executors, however, did not carry 
out their trust ; legal expenses cost the governors 
701.; but, says Reading, “while it gained the 
estate to the hospital, as for the books, they 
shuffled us out of them.” Brewer, in his will, 
directs himself to be buried “handsomely and 
decently” in St. Alphage’s Church. His por- 
trait hangs in the College library. All the 
charges the governors had been put to compelled 
them to reduce the pensions of the almsfolk, and 
in 1724, in view of the falling in of leases, it was 
suggested that the pensioners be removed from 
under the library; that a printing-office be 
opened there under the care of six learned pro- 
fessors. who as authors and editors should carry 
out the ideas of the founders of the College and 
library, and augment the income of the house. 

Speaking of this library reminds us that it 
will be interesting to say a word or two about 
it. We have already stated that the founder 
was the Rev. John Simpson, Dr. White’s executor, 
who died on the 24th of August, 1633. The 
building was first opened to students in 1631. 
For many years the library of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral was kept here. In the Great Fire, out of 
3,253 volumes which the library then possessed, 
692 volumes were burnt or destroyed; the re- 
mainder were placed at the Charter House 
until October, 1670. The new library was 
opened the following December, and from that 
time the purchases (under trusts) and gifts have 
increased its extent to something like 40,000 
volumes. The clergy have from time to time 
made valuable additions. We are told, however, 
that “from the beginning of the library to the 
year 1720 the books were generally chained,” 
but in that year the desks were raised, and 
“we had found by experience that chains were 
not a security against thievish hands.” Our 
readers of history will recollect that it was the 
custom in our old churches to chain the Bible 





to the reading-desk! Let us hope that thege 
ideas of honesty have long since departed: at 
the same time it must be borne in mind books 
were of more value,—cost more in production — 
than now. One of the additions to the libra 
was a Jesuit’s study, seized by the Crown in 
1679, in Yorkshire, and, upon petition, pre. 
sented to our college. George, Earl Berkeley 
in 1682 gave “a noble study of books,” and 
his portrait, as did also Thomas James, the 
printer, in 1711, to the extent of 3,000 vols 
By Act 8th of Queen Anne, c. 21, 1709, which 
came into force April 10, 1710, a copy of each 
book entered at Stationers’ Hall was ordered to 
be sent to Sion College. It was quite a chance 
that they got this favour, for in the draft bil] 
the library of St. Paul’s had been inserted by 
error! The privilege, however, was taken away 
by the Act 6 & 7 Will. IV., c. 110, anda compen. 
sation of 3631. 15s. 2d. per annum given instead, 
Oldys early in the last century speaks of the 
library as “a most convenient place for situation 
out of the noise of coaches.” The first cata. 
logue was compiled in 1650, but William Read. 
ing, the library keeper, printed one in folio in 
1724, together with an account of the College, 
It cost over 4001., and was published by sub. 
scription. At that date every person studying 
(except the clergy), paid a fee of 5s., and one of 
the rules was that every rector or vicar after 
induction gave the library a book worth 20s, 
Among the early benefactors was the celebrated 
Abraham Colfe, rector of Lewisham, who, by 
will proved 1657, left 20s. per annum for books, 
and 1s. for the keeper. The Leathersellers’ Com. 
pany have paid the annuity since 1662. At the 
College is a vellum record of all benefactors 
since its foundation. At the present time the 
library is open from ten to four daily under 
certain rules, incumbents paying ll. ls., and 
curates or lecturers 10s. 6d. a year. 

During the past century there have been but 
few events of historical interest attached to the 
College. In 1759, Dr. John Free made a speech 
here relative to a persecution he had suffered 
for preaching a sermon on April 29th at St. 
Mary’s, Bermondsey, in which he beseeched all 
“to love one another,’ which caused him to be 
“in most imminent danger of being murthered 
by the Methodists”! In 1789, upon the re- 
covery of George III., the College illuminated 
their building with the device, “Sion heard of 
it and was glad.” In 1800 the London-wall 
front was taken down and rebuilt in red brick, 
with two towers, which give the building an 
antique appearance. Between 1836 and 1846 a 
series of lawsuits took place about the College 
estates, and an Act of Parliament was passed 
(9th Victoria) for a settlement of the same. The 
present estates are situated at London-wall, 
Bradwell and Hockley, Essex, and Tyler’s Cause- 
way, Herts. Also certain money bequests. The 
property mortgaged (under the Act) until 1889 
produces about 800l. per annum; other pro- 
perty about 7001.; while the annual amount for 
purchasing books is about 3701. In 1858 it was 
resolved that the assignment of an ecclesiastical 
district is not necessary to acquire the fellow- 
ship of the College. 

There are twenty portraits of benefactors, 
commencing with one of Sir Thomas White, 
given by the Corporation of Bristol to —_ 
the one destroyed in the Great Fire. The grea 
east window of the hall contains an emblazon- 
ment of recent presidents’ arms, while there 184 


picture on panel of the head of our Saviour ; a8 


the reverse is the decollation of St. John the 
it is a relic 


Baptist. There is a tradition that 1 
of the old priory church. 

As to the founder of the College, one note from 
Mr. Clode’s valuable memorials of the Merchant 
Taylors’ Guild may be of interest. On Decem- 
ber 6th, 1622, “ our master is requested to pro- 
vide for Mr. Doctor White, of Paules, to be ye 
him as a company’s gift, so much sack — 
clarett wyne as by former presidents hath bee 

rovided.” . , 
‘ In 1845, some 2,000/. were spent in repairs . 


the College, and under a decree of the eye 
eac 
Chancery, two houses of ten al a 500 


erected south of the library at the cos 

These have just been removed by virtue . a 
Sion Hospital scheme, dated July 28rd, a 
The original almshouses scheme, under ae w : 
of Dr. White, was established in 1647, un oe : 
decree of the court, so that the almshouses Po 
been established in London Wall for exactly sa 
years. In future the pensioners will — “ 
“ abroad,” as it was quaintly called in the 0 - 
time, but which at the present day mean 
among their friends or where they please. 
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A LIVERPOOL RESTAURANT. 


TuerE has just been opened in Liverpool an 
immense building, called “The Pavilion Re- 
staurant.” It affords an illustration of modern 
Juxury in raneewg ig the art : by: , 

is restaurant has been erected, at a Cos 
Gosiuting the site) of 45,0001., by a limited 
liability company, 2 ge Fe 

ich 85,0001. have been taken up chiefly 
“A oe financiers. It is situated in William- 
street, one of the streets leading off Dale-street, 
and has the advantage of an almost direct by- 
communication with the Exchange flags vid 
Quaker’s-alley and Mason’s-buildings, there 
being access also ~— ge om ray ge a 

-street. It is thus close to the heart o 
soon commercial life. Being, however, 
in a narrow thoroughfare, its architectural 
proportions cannot be observed to advantage. 
The pee — gece bs = a 

irby, of Liverpool, architect. as a 
none to William-street of 141 ft., chiefly 
of white Stourton dressed stone, = red 
stone bands, to give a certain character 
to the exterior. The style of architecture is 
that known as the Domestic Gothic, with mul- 
lioned windows to suit. The height of the front 
elevation from the street level to the eaves is 
about 32ft. Descending a staircase to the right 
of the main entrance, there is a novel feature 
in English restaurants in the shape of what is 
called a “ Laube,” a sort of arched grotto, orna- 
mented with vine and other growing plants, the 
walls being clothed with virgin cork. There is 
a dimmed glass roof, depending from it being 
baskets containing flowers, ferns, &c. It is 
intended for a smoking and wine corridor. 
Immediately adjoining are the grill-room and 
the wholesale wine and spirit department. The 
latter has a tasting buffet, behind which is a 
cellar 90 ft. ‘square, fitted up with the most 
improved metal bins. To the right is the secre- 
tary’s office, from which there is telephonic 
communication with every part of the building. 
The grill-room and luncheon-bar is also on the 
basement, its dimensions being 60 ft. in length, 
25 ft. in width, and 14 ft. high. In the corner 
isa French patent air-pump for drawing beer 
from the casks without the ordinary pumping. 
It forces the air into the barrels, and drives the 
contents into the pipes without further trouble. 
Behind the grill-room are the larder and the 
servants’ hall. The kitchen is fitted up in the 
most approved modern style. The chief portions 
of the cooking will be done by an arrangement 
of steam pipes in communication with a 6-horse- 
power boiler, which also serves to furnish the 
laundry at the top of the building with hot 
water and hot air for cleansing and drying pur- 
poses. There is a large stove, which is capable 
of cooking victuals for 400 persons at short 
notice. A suspended hot-table and two hot- 
closets are provided for keeping the dishes at a 
proper temperature. Among the other appli- 
ances are the two bains-maries for keeping 
sauces hot, a hot hearth, atmospheric gas table 
for two stock-pots, &c. Ventilation is obtained 
by an air-shaft extending from the top to the 
bottom of the building. 7 
Ps entrance-hall to the more public part of 

uilding contains a buffet elaborately deco- 
rated, The marble-topped counters ‘are of 
Polished pitch-pine, the panels in front bearing 
— “ee of fruit and flowers. 

€18 a smoke-room close by, 45 ft. long b 
: ft. in breadth, furnished Twith odes of 
a ash upholstered in morone-covered 

The great feature of the building is the 1 

dining-hall. It is 77 ft. in ‘aaa hn 
: gth, 42ft. in 
bene oes a height of 26ft. The walls 
a ivepecl aie! oat” oe eran 
$ ’ ce, &c., the ceilin 
; be on the same principle as that adopted in 
the I — of Lords refreshment-room, while 
U 8 He is on the plan of that adopted in the 
: od ouse. The bosses which catch the main 
we he eet with the arms of England, 
ea preg and Wales, as well as those 
ds pe the great northern towns. The out- 
white ero aa big) — —— with stars on a 
rete nie, “Tie han castaa nie 
pine, and there of stained pitch- 
two large oak Brose two open fireplaces. The 
ned conte’ in eboards have plate-glass backs, 
are thirty jee and antique plate. There 
ering about ge trac reg the chairs, num- 
ouse of Lords , are copied from those in the 
them has a hat refreshment-room. Each of 
“rail below the seat. Communi- 





cating with this hall is the general serving- 
room. 

On the next floor is the billiard-room, 48 ft. 
long by 24 ft. broad, with three tables; two 
private dining-rooms, one 29 ft. by 17 ft., and 
the other 15ft. by 17ft., a commodious assembly- 
room, 40 ft. long by 27 ft. broad, intended for 
meetings, sales, &c.; ladies’ private room, lava- 
tory, &c. On the top floor are the laundry, 
ironing and mangling room, and housekeeper’s 
room. 

The brickwork and masonry were executed by 
Messrs. Rumsey and Rowse; the carpentering 
and joinery by Messrs. Brown & Backhouse, and 
the plastering was by Messrs. Hall & Johnson, 
all of Liverpool. 

The restaurant occupies the whole of one side 
of William-street, with the exception of a large 
building now being erected for the Liverpool 
Reform Club. On the opposite side is an un- 
usually extensive range of offices, also in course 
of erection. 








NEW INFIRMARY IN LIVERPOOL. 


THERE is about to be erected in Liverpool a 
new eye and ear infirmary, the old building in 
Mount Pleasant having long been found inade- 
quate to the delicate and important work re- 
quired to be performed in such an institution, 
while the overcrowding that daily exists has 
seriously incommoded both patients and doctors. 
Tn the new building it is believed that Liverpool 
will possess an infirmary worthy of the town 
and of the present state of ophthalmic and 
surgical science. 

Some time since a site was secured in Myrtle- 
street, near the Philharmonic Hall, and the 
committee of the charity invited local architects 
to send in plans. Messrs. Audsley, Grayson, 
Kirby, Hornblower, Hamilton, Walker, and C.O. 
Ellison became competitors. A special com- 
mittee was formed, which had the assistance of 
Messrs. Paley & Austin, to adjudicate upon the 
plans. In the result, Mr. C. O. Ellison, of Liver- 
pool, was appointed architect, and the new 
building will shortly be commenced under his 
supervision. 

The style of the exterior will be English 
Domestic Gothic. The design is extremely 
simple, and has no merely ornamental feature 
whatever. <A dignified effect is obtained by the 
proportions and balance of line. The fenestra- 
tion is well considered, and there is a somewhat 
novel and quaint arrangement of the dormer 
windows. 

The building consists of a main block facing 
Myrtle-street, and two wings,—one containing 
the out-patient department, facing Stowell- 
street, the other running parallel with one side 
of the Liverpool Gymnasium. By this arrange- 
ment a cross-ventilation can be secured at any 
time by the old-fashioned plan of opening the 
windows. Special wards are provided for cases 
of a contagious nature, and a few private rooms 
have been set apart for patients who can afford 
to pay. The minimum allowance of air per 
patient is 927 cubic feet, but in some wards as 
much as 1,787 cubic feet is provided. Each 
ward is in direct communication with a nurse’s 
room. The lavatories and offices are arranged 
with a cross-ventilating passage between them 
and the wards, so that they are completely 
separated from the interior of the building, and 
obviate even an accidental defect in drainage. 
There are four sitting-rooms for the use of those 
patients who are not required to remain in bed. 

In the centre of the main block, equi-distant 
from the male and female wards, is the operating- 
theatre. A large bay-window, facing the north, 
affords the clear steady light needful for the 
performance of the most delicate operations. 
Space has been provided for the accommodation 
of students, and two waiting-rooms for patients 
communicate directly with the theatre. 

In the administrative department, rooms are 
provided for the house surgeon, a resident pupil, 
matron, nurses, and a staff of servants. The 
board-room, and smaller ante-rooms for visitors, 
open out of the central hall. Easy communica- 
tion between all parts of the building is 
furnished by corridors and double staircases. 
The general wards and corridors are warmed by 
hot-water pipes; other apartments by open fire- 
places. In regard to ventilation, fresh air will 
be admitted by tubes in the floors, and by an 
arrangement of double sashes in the upper part 
of the windows; foul-air chambers or tubes 
being placed in the roofs of the wards and 
corridors, communicating with a large extracting 
shaft. In this an upward current of air will 





be maintained by the heat generated by the 
kitchen and boiler flues. The shaft terminates 
externally in a lofty fléche, ornamentally treated. 

The out-patient work will be carried on in the 
west wing. Patients entering will be admitted 
into a lofty waiting-room capable of seating 
about 200 persons. At the north end is a room 
for the clerk; beyond is the consulting-room, 
lighted by a large window facing the north, and 
communicating on one side with a small operat- 
ing theatre, and on the other with a dark room 
for the use of the ophthalmoscope. After con- 
sultation patients proceed to the dispensary ; by 
means of barriers and turnstiles arrangements 
have been made for attending to the crowd 
of out-patients in a quiet, systematic, and 
expeditious manner. The out-patient depart- 
ment is entirely separate from the interior of 
the hospital, but communicates with it by 
means of a glass-covered passage. In 1877 the 
total number of separate applications was 10,000, 
these patients being attended to and prescribed 
for 39,000°times, and nearly 500 operations were 
performed. The estimated cost of the new 
building is about 15,0001. 





NORMANDY. 


Tur fact of Normandy being so close to and 
accessible from England causes it to be a good 
deal overlooked as a holiday-ground by tourists ; 
for, to slightly change a certain proverb, dis- 
tance nowadays is considered one of the chief 
elements in the value of a place. At the same 
time, Normandy is not a fit field for a great 
many tourists. We all know how crowds of 
ignorant persons will gaze for a certain number 
of minutes at the most magnificent of ruins, but 
we all know full well that they are much better 
pleased when they have to depart from them 
than when they have to commence the visita- 
tion. Of course, a fine building must strike any 
educated person with admiration, but there is 
nothing so common, first of all, as to suppose 
that every person must necessarily delight in 
viewing buildings; and next, as the supposition 
that persons without any artistic education, and 
without any knowledge,—not necessarily tech- 
nical knowledge, but knowledge acquired by 
observation and thought,—ought necessarily to 
appreciate the grace or the magnificence of 
some great Gothic monument. It is really 
laughable to see many worthy persons, who 
pass Westininster Abbey some dozen times 
in the course of a month without raising their 
eyes to notice the grandeur of this splendid pile, 
being guided over a place like Rouen and 
endeavouring to think that they appreciate the 
fact pointed out by guide-book or artistic friend 
that St. Maclou is built in the Flamboyant 
style; that the porch of Marmouzets in St. 
Ouen is a real gem of Gothic work. Therefore 
it is that we say that Normandy is not a very 
good ground for the ordinary, and, as Mr. 
Matthew Arnold would say, “ Philistine ” tourist. 
For if observation and knowledge have not 
caused the visitor to have already a cultivated 
taste, he must at any rate possess a desire to 
appreciate beautiful buildings, or have a certain 
amount of inborn taste. Moreover, the country 
is not such as to attract any one who is in search 
of what is uncommon or strange. Most of 
Normandy, except that portion in the direction 
of Brittany, is singularly akin to a good deal of 
southern England in its appearance,—it is a 
land of peace and plenty. The hedgerows in 
spring time, rich with masses of primroses and 
cowslips, with violets intermingled with the soft 
white of the wool anemone, and with the stately 
purple orchids arising in the shelter of the 
drooping ferns, and the miles upon miles of 
white-blossomed orchards on the green sides of 
the valleys, recall a richer and sunnier England. 

But for any one whose professional work 
causes architecture to be a study,.or who 
appreciates, or desires to appreciate, the works 
of the Medizval builders, or who likes the 
pleasant tranquillity of rich and homely scenery, 
Normandy is the perfection of a holiday ground. 
And we venture also to think that it possesses 
another recommendation for some of our younger 
readers—the cost of getting there is most slight, 
and the cost of living there is but little. For 
two pounds the tourist can obtain a first-class 
return-ticket to Rouen or Havre, and when he 
considers what distance a return-ticket of the 
same class and the same price will carry him on 
his way to Scotland or Ireland, he will probably 
consider his money best laid out by a trip across 
the Channel. And in all the hotels of Normandy 
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living is most moderate, except the traveller, in | ments of Calvados or Eure. Nor again would 


a place like Rouen, betakes himself to the hotel | 
where the English most do congregate, and even 
then the prices are moderate compared with 
those of the first-class English hotels. If Nor- 
mandy were @ new province, or Rouen a new 
fashionable sea-side resort like Trouville, we 
should be said to be puffing it; but words said 
of the duchy of Danish Rollo and his capital are 
mere passing voices in the far-stretching history 
of province and town. We have written this 
because we think those who should do it scarcely 
appreciate the capabilities of this holiday 
ground. In spring time Normandy should be 
visited ; take a week at Easter, and from the 
time you leave Dieppe or Havre you will scarcely 
meet a fellow-countryman. At least, such is the 
present writer’s experience; and he does not 
speak after one expedition only, or after staying 
at one place only. And that seems to be 
additional evidence of the fact that there exists 
some want of appreciation of Normandy. Nor 
has any part of France within the last ten or 
fifteen years made greater advances in the 
creation of railways, and this progress still con- 
tinues; so that if not disposed to walk, there is 
hardly a considerable village which cannot now 
or will not soon be within reach of some line of 
railway. Nor, unfortunately, does Normandy 
stand still in other ways. In the towns, the 
ancient houses, quaint specimens of Medizval 
architecture, are fast giving way to the modern 
buildings. 


“The old order changeth, giving place to new,” 


is most keenly applicable to the towns of Nor- 
mandy. Take Lisieux, for example. Side by 
side with an ancient-timbered and gabled house 
will be seen a brand new, square, red brick 
erection, with spick and span stone facings. 
The modern Frenchman has, in fact, no venera- 
tion for the past. Republican and Bonapartist 
may detest each other cordially enough, but 
they neither of them have any respect for the 
things of the ancien régime. Indeed, so far as 
buildings were concerned, the second empire was 
the most radical of governments. We have no 
desire that Frenchmen should suffer all sorts of 
sanitary evils and inconveniences to gratify the 
taste of theartistic visitor; but there does seem to 
be a mean between preserving old things in the 
same state and erecting new ones in a totally dif- 
ferent style. As we have before this pointed out in 
the Builder, the people of Chester are contriving 
to keep the characteristics of their ancient city 
comparatively intact, and yet to move on with 
the necessities of modern times; but the people 
of Lisieux and Rouen seem rather to take a 
pride in putting something most modern in cha- 
racter in the place of that which is most ancient, 
an indulgence which seems to us to be a feature 
of municipal management of a strongly objec- 
tionable character. However, the moral to be 
drawn from it is, that men of taste should make 
haste to visit Normandy. 

We have no intention of describing the various 
notable buildings or the chief characteristics of 
the architecture of the country. It has been 
done already in our pages as well as elsewhere. 
But there can be no doubt that it is still neces- 
sary to point out that, rich though England is in 
specimens of Gothic architecture, yet valuable 
suggestions may be obtained from a careful 
study of some of the very early buildings and 
the rich structures in the Flamboyant style. 
To become “soaked” with an idea of the build- 
ings of Normandy will enable any careful 
observer to obtain a greater appreciation of the 
virtues or the vices of our great English build- 
ings. Moreover, in these days, when so much 
is said for and against restoration, it is possible 
to observe partial restoration carried on in Nor- 
mandy, and to judge of its value. At this very 
moment, for example, a portion of the north side 
of the fine Church of St. Pierre, at Caen, is 
being restored, and you may see here a buttress 
touched, and there a pinnacle. 

But no one who carefully visits Normandy 
can fail to note the vast distance which exists 
between English clergymen and French eccle- 
siastics in the value they set upon ecclesiastical 
edifices solely as buildings, and likewise the 
large interest which every class of Englishmen 
take in their great historical buildings com- 
pared with Frenchmen, There are numbers of 
really magnificent and beautiful churches used 
for religious purposes in Normandy, which are 
in a state of which the most unesthetic of 
English divines would be ashamed, It is not 
needful to enumerate them, they will be present 


the neglect of churches as great historical 
monuments be tolerated for a moment in 
England as it is in France. To take one example 
only, there is the beautiful and graceful Gothic 
church of St. Etienne le Vieux, at Caen, used 
as the workshop for the carpenter of the muni- 
cipality. Its rose-window is stuffed with bricks, 
its doorways are blocked up, and it is, if we 
may be permitted to use somewhat uncourteous 
and metaphorical language, a pearl absolutely 
cast before swine, and treated as of no more 
value than the peelings of a Normandy pippin. 
We do not mean to say that the Munici- 
pality of Caen is worse than various other 
municipalities, and it is a question of degree 
which is worst treated, this church of St. 
Etienne le Vieux, or the Norman church 
of St. Nicholas, turned mto a _ hay- loft 
for the cavalry, with its round-headed door- 
ways overgrown with ivy, and surrounded by 
an ugly stone wall, or the great Abbaye aux 
Hommes, the real monument of William the 
Conqueror, crowded round and built against by 
modern buildings quite hideous in their appear- 
ance. These things must comfort Englishmen 
when they are told that they do not appreciate 
art, for the appreciation of art is no way more 
truly shown than by the reverential care and 
affection bestowed on those great buildings 
which our forefathers have left to our protection. 


“Caen démoli” * is the title of a work recently 


published in that town, showing how the his- 
torical buildings of this fine city have been 
neglected or maltreated. We doubt if any town 
in England would, if it could furnish the build- 
ings, also furnish the subject for a similar work. 
We have touched upon this point of the restora- 
tion and care of the ancient historical monu- 
ments of Normandy, because apart altogether 
from the intrinsic interest and beauty of these 
great works of art, similar suggestions, often 
valuable, must occur to the careful observer, 
and they carry with them conclusions which 
have to do in reality with much larger questions 
than the beauty of any one particular building. 
It is said that it is impossible to understand a 
people and their history without an intimate 
acquaintance with every class of the nation, 
but we doubt whether a study of the great 
ecclesiastical buildings of Normandy will not 
suggest some sound reflections upon the 
character and modern history of the French 
people. 








THE WOMEN’S HOTEL, NEW YORK. 


WE were present the other night, in company 

with twenty thousand other invited guests, at 
the opening of Mrs. A. T. Stewart’s (and Judge 
Hilton's) Women’s Hotel, an enormous estab- 
lishment, constructed and furnished entirely at 
Mrs. Stewart’s eost, with the charitable inten- 
tion of supplying five hundred New York work- 
women with comfortable board and lodging at a 
cost which is supposed to be an easy rate for 
such persons here, namely, 25s. a week for the 
supply of everything with the exception of wine, 
washing, baths, and carriages. 
The architectural difficulties of the hotel have 
been famously overcome by artful blacksmiths, 
although the work has been done in no tinkering 
spirit; nevertheless, the utmost that iron is 
capable of in lending its lusty aid to our domestic 
comforts has not here been exhausted. 

The mechanical and domestic arrangements 
of the house appear all but perfection, and the 
thousand and more lighted windows gave the 
hotel the appearance, from a little distance, of 
a vulgar prosaic fairy palace, not much superior 
in style to the best hotels in the Fifth Avenne 
or Broadway. 

The library is furnished with several thousand 
readable books; the bed-rooms have each a 
black walnut bedstead, with four chairs, a well- 
planned wardrobe, and other conveniences, and 
the central court-yard is supplied with a real 
fountain, faultless in design, simply because the 
decorator has not been called in to assist the 
plumber, who has, as plumbers mostly do in this 
country, done his work skilfully; the flowers 
around the fountain were, for this night at least, 
in perfection, the palms but little injured, and 
their radiating leaves suggesting their native 
groves. 

The seats of the “parlours” are all of the 
most roomy and substantial make; the busts 
and statues are of the worst; the pictures no 
better; the vases and ornamentations of a reck- 
less description; the ice-reservoirs most con- 








to the minds of any recent visitor in the depart- 


* ‘Caen Démoli,” par Gaston Lavilley, Caen, 1878, 





veniently placed; and the whole look of ‘the 
hotel is of that peculiar order that at first 
appears to the stranger as an enormous advance 
on all things of the kind that have yet been done 
but suggesting at the same time a strong ho . 
that such an hotel as this, not only in its design 
but in its entire contemplated management, may 
be regarded like everything else in this country, 
as only a very imperfect although promising 
experiment. 

New York. 








GASWORKS: THEIR ARRANGEMENT Anp 
CONSTRUCTION. 
CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ soctety, 


Ata meeting of this Society, on the 11th 
inst., Mr. H. V. F. Valpy, president, in the 
chair, a paper on the arrangement and con. 
struction of gasworks was read by Mr. H. Ellis 
Hill, C.E. The following is the substance of 
the paper :— 

The first consideration in connexion with the 
designing of gasworks is, of course, the obtain. 
ing a suitable area and site, and this is of the 
utmost importance, not only as bearing on the 
first cost of the work, but also on the working 
expenses for manufacture, so long as the works 
may be in existence. Having estimated the 
requirements of the town, and the capacity of 
the works, not only to supply present needs, 
but also the probable quantity required within, 
say, the next ten years, an area should be 
obtained large enough to contain the new 
works, and also to allow for the probable ex. 
tension, so that new buildings and apparatus 
may be added as required. This area should 
be easy of access by rail, and also, if possible, 
by water. A railway siding should run into the 
works, so that coal could be delivered directly 
into the coal-store, and empty trucks returned 
to the line with the minimum amount of labour. 
The works should also,—and this would generally 
follow if near a river,—be at a low level com- 
pared with the district to be supplied. Some. 
times great difficulty is experienced, if part of the 
town be higher and part lower than the works, 
in keeping a uniform and constant supply to 
both parts. Gas having a natural tendency to 
rise, will readily supply the higher levels, but 
the lower parts, unless supplied from a different 
holder, and under pressure, would often be 
without gas. But while it is of advantage to 
obtain a low level for the works, care must be 
taken that the district is not likely to be inun- 
dated by floods, as was the case at large works 
I recently visited, where the utmost difficulty 
was experienced in keeping the flood waters 
from the retort furnaces. 

The site having been decided upon, the all. 
important question of arrangement would then 
require that all the knowledge and ingenuity of 
the engineer should be brought to its proper 
consideration. All the apparatus should be 
constructed and arranged so that the coal may 
be easily received in the stores, and 92 
passed on from stage to stage, until the purifie 
gas is safely stored in the holder ready for 
distribution into the town mains. 4 

Instead of laying down abstract principles an 
general formulz, I will bring te your notice 
some model works I have designed for a town 
of given size, and work out and describe = 
apparatus in the order of its procedure when 

as-making. ; 

P First Si and importance, as regulating 
the size of the whole works, are the retort-house 
and fittings. I have taken in this yrecen 
town of 5,000 inhabitants, and have o— 
the works to be fully equal to their present de- 
mands, with space for easy extension to ~~ 
that capacity. For small works of this nine 7 
retorts would be what are oa * Mg 4 
settings,’—that is, open at one en ’ 
ea i NR about 10 ft. in length from = 
to back, and the retorts 16 in. in diameter. 
house should be about 30 ft. clear om — 
about 20 ft. high to the wall-plate, covere Ww is 
a slated roof on wrought-iron trussed Larcaiing © : 
and well furnished with louvre openings "~ 
ventilation, the length of the house being as. 
lated by the number and size of the — 
benches. A space in front of the tg the 
8 ft. in width, and the whole lengt 5S vo 
benches, should be paved with firebrit’s 7 
edge, laid with a gentle slope tow “apo 
furnace, so that water used in slaking co ¢ the 
run into the ashpit, _the remainder . The 
house being paved with 4-in. ey ory 

torts may be either round, oval, or D- 

_ al t carbonising result, 
the two latter give the best car 
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put are not so strong as the round, so that in small 
works, where there would not be many spare 
penches, the round ones would generally be 
preferred. The number of retorts required 
would be found by the following rule :—For a 
gmall town, a fair allowance would be 1,800 
qubic feet of gas per head of population per 
annum, so that for 5,000 people 9,000,000 cubic 
feet of gas per year would be required. This, 
divided by 180 days,—a number found by 
rience to give a good practical result, shows 
50,000 cubic feet as the average daily consump- 
tion. Butas the heaviest day’s make must be 
allowed for, this would probably be half as much 
in, or 75,000 cubic feet. Each retort would 
produce about 4,600 cubic feet of gas per day of 
twenty-four hours, thus seventeen retorts would 
be required for the heaviest day’s make. Add 
to this number 25 per cent. for repairs, and the 
retort-house needs to be constructed for twenty- 
one or twenty-two retorts. Supposing a bench 
to be set with seven retorts,—a very good num- 
ber,—three benches would be required ; or per- 
haps a preferable arrangement would be two 
benches of seven retorts each, one of five, and a 
smaller one of three retorts, thus giving in- 
creased facilities for regulating the make between 
the small consumption at midsummer and that of 
the heaviest winter’s day, as a combination of 
either 3, 5, 7, 8, 10, 12, 14, 15, 17, 19, or 22 retorts 
may be used. The retorts are charged by means 
of long scoops with about 2 cwt. of coal, which 
is allowed to carbonise for between four and 
five hours, a good method being to give five 
charges per twenty-four hours, the gas as made 
being taken from the retorts by an ascension- 
pipe above the projecting mouthpiece, generally 
5in. internal diameter at the lower end, and 
tapering to 4in. internal diameter at the top. 
The gas then passes, at a considerable distance 
above the retorts, through a cross or }-pipe and 
hydraulic dip into the hydraulic main, a simple 
and beautiful contrivance for carrying off the 
gas. The main should be made, for lightness 
and strength, of wrought-iron plates, bent to 
the required shape,—generally (U-section,— 
having a flat cover with opening to admit the 
dip-pipes. The main is generally carried by 
brickwork or brackets from the top of the 
benches. The lower portion of the hydraulic 
main is charged with tar and liquor at a suffi- 
cient height to immerse the lower end of the 
dip-pipe and form a seal, so that the gas which 
forces its way or is drawn from the retorts 
cannot return. In some cases the hydraulic 
main 1s constructed in short lengths or sections, 
the gas and tar being taken off by a false main 
running parallel to it. 

The retort-benches are constructed princi- 
pally of fire-brick, having a furnace below with 
openings or flues passing round the retorts for 
the heated gases from the furnace to carbonise 
the coal in the retorts, a single flue passing from 
the end to the main chimney-stack. Through- 
bolts are built into or over the stack to prevent 
its splitting with the varying temperatures. 
Before re-charging the retorts the residual coke 
is drawn out and slaked, part being used as fuel 
in the furnace, and the remainder stacked in a 
Convenient place for sale. In connexion with 
this part of the works should be built the coal- 
store. The preferable way is to put this build- 
ing parallel with the retort-house and opposite 
the front of the retorts. The size will of course 
vary with the facilities for obtaining coal- 
supply ; but in ordinary cases a storage capacity 
gp to six weeks’ heavy consumption should 
pote for. The building should be so 
ol ged that the full coal-trucks from the 
to ris could run in and drop their contents on 
the i‘ - of the stores until the coal reached 
ios a - the rails; it could then be thrown 
walled Sides of the trucks on each side, and 

— Up tothe level of the wall-plates. The 
ona 4 Me the wall between the coal-store 
thish ot ouse should have openings through 
the — could be drawn for use in charging 
cal-etn rts. In the works I am describing the 

. lore 18 22 ft. clear in span, and the same 
height and length as the retort ee The rai 
for the ohaeee e retort-house. e rails 
and gird rucks would be carried on columns 
re mg for the length of the building, the 
level, oe sors 12 ft. from the ground 
tis.. ed trucks passing under the 

©-rods of the roof. The calculations for size of 

coal-stores . ¢ calculations for size o 
cubic § are very simple. Taking 75,000 
and a ca bs the heaviest day’s make of gas, 
ay’s 00 of coal as yielding 9,500 cubic feet, a 

multiplied he pee would be 7°9 tons, which, 
Which, at ss, 42 days, would amount to 832 tons, 
’ cubie feet per ton, equals 14,276 


cubic feet of space required for the storage of 
coal. By having a large coal-store the works 
would not only be independent of fluctuations 
in the supply, but the coal would get thoroughly 
dry before being required for use. 

The coal having been brought from the rail- 
way to the store, and thence to the retorts, the 
products of carbonisation, viz., the illuminating 
gas and its impurities and the condensed tar 
and liquor, pass from the retorts through the 
hydraulic main to the condenser, to be gradually 
cooled down to as nearly as possible the atmo- 
spheric temperature. Condensers are of various 
kinds. Those known as surface-condensers are 
the most general and simplest in their action. 
They are of three well-known types: firstly, a 
series of horizontal, or nearly horizontal, tubes, 
the lower ones immersed in water, in which the 
gas passes backwards and forwards from the 
top to the bottom, being, gradually cooled in its 
passage by radiation through the metal of the 
tubes ; secondly, a series of vertical pipes fixed 
on a rectangular iron box, in which the gas 
traverses alternately up and down through the 
series until the temperature is sufficiently 
lowered; and thirdly,—perhaps the simplest 
and best form,—the vertical annular condenser, 
consisting of a series of double tubes side by 
side, with annular spaces between them. These 
tubes are fixed at the lower ends on to a rect- 
angular box by short horizontal branch-pipes to 
the top, or by diagonal pipes from top to bottom. 
The gas from the hydraulic main, passing into 
the annular space at one end of the condenser, is 
brought in contact with two cool surfaces, that is, 
the outer and inner tube, both exposed to the 
atmosphere. As the gas cools the tar and liquor 
carried with it are deposited on and trickle down 
the tubes into the chamber beneath, and thence 
into the tar-well, the series of tubes being 
sufficiently large to give the required amount 
of cooling-surface. The advantage of this con- 
denser is that a continuous current of airis kept 
up through the inner tube, caused by the cold 
exterior air forcing upwards the warmer air 
from inside the tube. In warm weather, if the 
condenser is exposed to the direct action of the 
sun, water may be allowed to play on the out- 
side tube to keep it cool; and in cold weather 
the inner tube may be closed or partially closed 
to regulate the supply of cold air. In calcula- 
ting the size of condensers, it is usual to allow 
150 superficial feet of cooling surface for each 
thousand cubic feet of gas passed through per 
hour; therefore in works designed to produce 
75,000 cubic feet as the heaviest day’s make, or 
3,125 cubic feet per hour, a condenser with 470 
superficial feet of cooliug surface would be 
required, or, say, two condensers, each 2 ft. 6 in. 
outside diameter by 18 ft. high. 

The next apparatus in order is the exhauster, 
for drawing the gas from the condenser, and 
passing it on to the scrubber for lessening the 
pressure and preventing the deposition of carbon 
in the retorts. There are two distinct types of 
exhauster in general use, the rotatory and the 
reciprocating, each having advocates, — the 
former, I believe, generally giving the best 
results. The rotatory exhauster consists of two 
cylinders, the outer one fixed to a bedplate, and 
having within it a smaller one revolving on a 
shaft set out of centre. Projecting from the 
small cylinder is a slide actuated by a pin work- 
ing in a groove in the outer casing. As the 
inner cylinder revolves, the slide, filling the 
space between it and the casing, causes a 
vacuum behind, into which rushes the gas from 
the condenser, and at the same time the gas in 
front of the slide is forced on to the scrubber. 
The theoretical objection to this form of ex- 
hauster is, that it does not exhaust steadily, as 
the work done in similar times varies with the 
varying length of the diaphragm-slide between 
the two cylinders. The reciprocating exhauster 
is similar in principle to a horizontal blowing- 
engine, the piston of the exhausting cylinder 
being worked either direct from the end of the 
steam piston-rod, or by a connecting-rod from 
the crank-shaft, the action being, of course, the 
reverse of that in the steam-cylinder ; that is, 
the piston causes in its travel a vacuum behind 
it, the gas from the condenser rushes in, and at 
the return stroke is forced through what would 
be called the exhaust-port of a steam-cylinder 
on toascrubber. In single exhausters of this 
type, the same objection would apply as to the 
rotatory type; but they are generally made 
with two exhausting cylinders, the pistons being 
driven by eranks set at right angles, so as to 
equalise the work done as nearly as possible to 





the traverse of the steam-piston. 


From the exhauster the gas is passed to the 
scrubber to remove the ammonia. The scrubber, 
as generally constructed, consists of a large up- 
right cylinder, with an inlet pipe at the bottom, 
and an outlet at the top. Shelves are arranged 
inside, covered with coke, tiles, brushwood, or 
other porous substance, or, as is probably the 
best plan, filled with thin boards set on edge and 
crossed in layers, the boards being about # in. 
thick, with about the same amount of space 
between. At the top of the scrubber is an 
apparatus for distributing water or ammoniacal 
liquor over the surface. This water, or liquor, 
trickling down through the pores or spaces of 
the materials, absorbs the ammonia from the 
ascending gas. When coke is used, it must be 
periodically renewed, as the pores get choked 
with impurities ; but, as far as I know, this does 
not seem necessary with the boards, some 
scrubbers having been at work some years with- 
out requiring any change or filling. This stage of 
gas purification has become more important 
during the last few years, because not only is 
an impurity taken from the gas, but a valuable 
article of commerce is obtained. A scrubber 
requires a capacity of 150 cubic feet for each 
thousand cubic feet of gas passed per hour, and 
fifteen gallons of water per ton of coal car- 
bonised ; so, for works of the size mentioned, 
the scrubber should be 6 ft. diameter and 18 ft. 
high. 

In connexion with the scrubber and condenser 
is a tar and liquor tank, into which the tar and 
liquor distilled from the gas in the condenser 
and scrubber pass for storage until sold. The 
tank or well may be of brickwork, concrete, or 
iron, sunk in the ground, the top being level 
with the surface. Tke size should be equal to 
eight weeks’ storage. Taking twenty-five gallons 
as the quantity yielded by each ton of coal 
carbonised, the size of the tank for the works 
described would be 20 ft. by 15 ft. by 12 ft. 
deep. 

Following the scrubber are the purifiers, 
where the gas is completely purified before 
entering the holder. They are generally 
arranged in sets of four, three being in use and 
one at liberty for recharging, a centre valve 
being placed between them, to direct the passage 
of gas in any required order through the puri- 
fiers. The usual pattern of purifier is like a 
large box, constructed with cast-iron ribbed 
plates, bolted together, and caulked at the 
flanges. Ledges are cast inside, on which rest 
sieves, covered with lime or oxide of iron. In 
the metropolitan district, where the Act of Par- 
liament is very strict as to the presence of car- 
bonic acid, lime is necessarily used in purifiers 
either alone or in conjunction with oxide; but 
in the provinces oxide is very often the only 
material used. The cover of the purifier, 
which is removable, is made to pass over the 
sides, dipping into a recess nearly filled with 
water, acting as a seal, to prevent the escape of 
gas. The gas from the scrubber is introduced 
at the bottom of the purifier, and in passing 
through the purifying agent parts with its car- 
bonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen, the pro- 
cess of its purification being similar whether 
the agent employed be lime, oxide, or a com- 
bination of the two. Taking, for example, a set 
of lime purifiers, in each casing would be an 
arrangement of sieves,—generally four or five, 
placed one above another,—each spread with 
a layer of slaked lime, 3 in. or 4in. thick. The gas, 
entering through an inlet-pipe at the bottom, 
passes through each layer and down an outlet 
pipe at the top, leaving a portion of its carbonic 
acid and sulphuretted hydrogen in combination 
with the lime. The gas then passes through the 
centre valve to the second purifier, and then to 
the third, by which time it should have obtained 
the required state of purity. When the first 
purifier has become too foul for further use, the 
valve-cover is lifted and turned a quarter-turn ; 
the second purifier then becomes the first in 
order, and the spare one, which had in the 
meantime been refilled, is brought into use as 
the third one. The one that has now been 
thrown out of action is emptied of its foul con- 
tents ready for recharging when required. When 
oxide is used the sieves would be fewer in 
number, and would have thicker layers; but 
the great difference between the two systems is 
not so much in the action as in the residue, 
which, in the case of lime, becomes an intolerable 
nuisance while it remains on the works; and 
although it is possible in country districts to 
sell it as manure, in large towns it is often diffi- 
cult to get rid of it even by payment, while in 





the case of oxide the spent material may be laid 
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on the ground, and after being turned over for 
two or three days is again fit for use. Before 
emptying a purifier the cover has to be lifted 
and taken away. A very usual plan of doing 
this is to have rails supported on brackets 
running along the length of the house over the 
purifiers. On these rails is a traveller frame, 
with a traversing hand-crab or with a vertical 
screw, to which are slung four chains hooked 
into shackles at the corner of the cover, by 
which the cover may be lifted and carried 
over the next purifier. This method is only 
applicable where the weight of the cover is not 
great ; but in large works, where manual labour 
both in lifting the covers and filling the purifiers 
must be dispensed with as much as possible, 
different systems must be adopted. The latest 
and most complete arrangement for this pur- 
pose, and which, by the kindness of Mr. Morley, 
of the Salford Corporation Gasworks,—who has 
also supplied me with much other valuable 
information on the subject of this paper,— 
I am able to give particulars of, is now 
being applied to some new purifiers 30 ft. 
square at those works. In this case a line shaft 
runs along two sides and one end of the purifier- 
house driven by a belt, from an engine below. 
The lifting-machinery for each purifier consists 
of four square thread-screws, one at each corner, 
working in worm-wheel nuts attached to the 
beams carrying the purifiers. These wheels are 
actuated by worms on shafts alongside the 
purifier, the four shafts being connected at the 
corners by mitre-gearing, so that when set in 
motion the four screws are simultaneously 
turned and the cover raised to the required 
height. When high enough, four carrier-wheels 
are inserted into brackets on the cover, the 
screws are withdrawn, and the cover, running 
on wheels, is hauled along on the edge of the 
purifier on to the next one, a short rail being 
placed between them to make a continuous line. 
In connexion with this apparatus is an arrange- 
ment for lifting the oxide and re-charging the 
purifiers. Between each pair of purifiers is an 
elevator, consisting of a series of iron buckets 
or links forming a continuous chain carried 
round a drum at the top of the house, the lower 
end dipping into an elevator-trough on the 
ground-floor, into which oxide is tipped from 
barrows. When a purifier requires charging, 
the elevator is put into motion by worm-wheel 
gearing, and takes up from the oxide-trough a 
continuous supply, delivering it into a hopper 
attached to a swinging-shoot so arranged that 
it may be brought over the centre of the 
purifier being charged, the attendant merely 
having to spread it evenly over the surface. 
The whole of the machinery for lifting the 
covers and filling the purifiers is to be driven 
by an engine with a cylinder, 10} in. diameter 
and 24 in. stroke, the boiler being 5 ft. 6 in. 
diameter, 15 ft. long, with 2 ft. 9 in. tube. To 
calculate the size of purifiers, the simplest rule 
is,—supposing there to be four to the set, three 
always in work,—multiply the heaviest day’s 
make in thousands by ‘6 for the superficial area 
of each purifier. . 

From the purifiers the gas passes through an 
instrument which, although having nothing to 
do with either the manufacture, purification, or 
storage, is an essential part of all well-regulated 
gasworks, that is, the station meter, for measur- 
ing and registering the quantity of gas made. 
Its construction is similar to that of an ordinary 
service meter, but of course large enough to 
pass the total make of the works. 

The gas has now to be stored previously to 
distribution to the town. For this purpose a 
gasholder and tank are required. The tank is 
generally a large circular pit sunk in the ground 
and lined with brickwork backed with clay- 
puddle, finishing at the ground level with a 
stone coping. Until recently, except where 
iron tanks were used, brickwork was the only 
material used for tanks, but a few years since 
Mr. George Livesey, of the South Metropolitan 
Gasworks, who has had the honour of introduc- 
ing many improvements into gasworks, con- 
structed a concrete tank with a brick lining, 
and afterwards one entirely of concrete,—and 
without any puddle backing,—and with so much 
success that I believe concrete is destined, from 
its adaptability and cheapness to supersede 
brick for this work. At one side of the tank is 
a recess to receive the inlet pipe from the station 
meter and the outlet pipes to the street mains. 
Bed-stones are placed on the bottom of the tank 
to receive the runner-guides for the holder, and 
at the coping for the columns or stanchions. 
The construction of a gasholder is a matter of 


great importance. It is a costly article, and 
requires more skill to construct than any other 
portion of gasworks plant. There are two kinds 
of holder, the single and the telescopic. The 
former is cheaper as to first cost, but the latter, 
by taking up less ground, would in many cases 
be found the cheapest in the end. The holder 
for the works described is 54 ft. diameter, and 
double-lift, each lift 17 ft. 6 in. high, the plates 
varying in thickness according to position,—the 
crown-plate being #-in. thick; the inner and 
outer circles No. 13 Birmingham wire-gauge ; 
the remainder of the roof-sheets No. 14 B.W.G. ; 
the top and bottom tiers of the sides No. 14 
B.W.G.; the others, No. 15 B.W.G. The rivets 
for the thin plates are 4 in. diameter, and 1 in. 
pitch. At the bottom of the inner lift is 
a cup to receive the dip of the outer lift. 
The cup and dip are similar in construction, 
but inverted in position, and may be made 
by riveting to the shell of the holder a 
piece of channel-iron or double angle-iron, 
or a plate may be bent to the required form. 
When in action, the cup would be partially filled 
with water to act as a seal to prevent the escape 
of gas between the lifts. The sides of the holder 
are generally stiffened by vertical truss-bars to 
prevent the sides buckling when resting on the 
bottom of the tank. The cover is also in most 
cases trussed, for the alleged purpose of keeping 
the crown in its proper shape when not distended 
by gas. This point, however, is now being 
warmly discussed, and the result will be, I think, 
that trussed covers will soon belong only to the 
past, for it seems contrary to all ideas of correct 
designing that a heavy trussing should be 
attached to and carried up and down with the 
cover in all its journeying, and continually 
straining it, merely because it may be wanted 
to keep the cover in shape when the holder is 
empty, which could be more simply and effec- 
tually done by erecting a fixed light framework 
in the tank to receive the cover. The holder 
is kept in vertical position by guide-pulleys 
running on guide-bars in the tank, and continued 
up the face of the columns. For economical] 
working, and for the peace of mind of the 
manager, the holder should be large enough to 
contain twenty-four hours’*maximum make, and 
furnished with, say, one column to every 10 ft. 
diameter of holder. There is nothing very 
special about the ordinary column, except that 
it is specially unadapted for the work it has to 
do, and will possibly, in the future, give place to 
the light but stiff wrought-iron lattice_columns 
now largely used in America. 

From the holder the gas is taken by an outlet 
main through the governor,—an apparatus for 
regulating the pressure,—into the town mains 
and service-pipes for use as required. 

Within the boundary of the works there 
should of course be a manager’s house and the 
necessary Offices, stores, fitting-shop, &c. 

The paper was illustrated with numerous 
diagrams, and with a model plan of works 
specially designed to meet the requirements of 
a town of 5,0U0 inhabitants. 

A discussion followed, in which the president 
(Mr. Valpy) and Messrs. Walmisley, Coates, 
Thorneloe, Bancroft, and Feeny, took part. 

The next meeting of the society will be held 
on the 2nd prox., when a paper will be read by 
Mr. W. C. Street, on “ Landing-pier and Concrete 
Warehouses at Thames Haven.” 








MM. GOUPIL’S GALLERY. 


A SMALL collection of pictures at present on 
view at MM. Goupil’s Gallery in Bedford-street, 
Covent-garden, is worth notice, if only on account 
of the presence there of one of the finest and 
most successful of figure-studies by modern 
painters, the “Chloe” of M. Lefebvre, which 
made a sensation two or three years ago at the 
Paris salon. It is the figure of a young girl of 
the finest type of youthful beauty, with head 
turned to one side as if listening to some distant 
sound ; her weight thrown mostly on one limb, 
the supporting action of which is wonderfully 
given. Although in one sense a completely 
realistic study of the figure, there is a great deal 
of ideal charm in the work, which represents 
almost the typical idea of fresh girlish life and 
beauty without any self-consciousness. The 
picture is life-size: there was a very small 
replica of it in M. Deschamp’s Gallery about a 
year ago, which we noticed at the time with 
admiration. Another picture, of small size, by 
Gerdme, is equally remarkable as a figure- 








| painting, though in every other respect the | 
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reverse of Lefebvre’s work; it is a harem 
woman crouched at the edge of a bath, in which 
her figure is reflected, with her back to the 
spectator. As a piece of drawing of a ye 
difficult position it is masterly; in every other 
respect it is as repulsive in feeling and expres. 
sion as the “ Chloe” is charming in both Senseg 
There could hardly be two more typical instances 
of the high and the low ideal in nude painting, 
Besides these works, which stand out from 
the others on account of the great difficulty of 
the artistic problems embodied in them, ‘arg 
some exquisite and truly poetic landscapes of 
the late N. Diaz; a fine Israels; the last picture 
painted by Daubigny ; and other works of great 
merit. The collection is well worth a visit, 








SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS, GERMANY, 


In continuation of the series of illustrations 
which we have from time to time given of 
sepulchral monuments, we publish in our present 
number two very uncommon forms of Medizyal 
memorials of the dead. 

The first represents a mural tablet dating 
from the end of the fifteenth century, in the 
cloisters of the Cathedral of Maestricht. 
Although Maestricht is geographically in Hol. 
land, yet we have classed this monument 
amongst German examples, because the archi- 
tecture of this neighbourhood seems to partake 
rather more of the peculiarities of German 
than of Flemish Gothic. 

Although mural tablets are not very com. 
monly met with of a date previously to the end 
of the sixteenth century, yet a few examples of 
an earlier date are to be seen in Germany, 
Belgium, and Holland. In addition to the one 
we illustrate, we recollect to have seen some 
good examples in the cloisters of Freising 
Cathedral, in the Spital-kirche at Passau, the 
cathedral at Bois-le-Duc, &c. 

This monument is of a kind of red marble, 
and is in a good state of preservation. It is 
singular the horror with which the early Gothic 
revivers regarded mural tablets, to which they 
gave the name of “blisters,’ and in many 
restorations which we could name great injury 
has been done by a wholesale and most inju- 
dicious removal of all the tablets in the church. 
We know of one case in which some of those 
destroyed were the works of Bacon! 

Our second illustration represents a most 
singular monument in the Cathedral of Eich- 
stadt, in Bavaria. It is in the form of a shrine, 
and stands about 4 ft. high. The shrine itself 
is about 2 ft. 8in. long, and is composed of stone. 
It has been richly decorated. The ridge of the 
roof is broken away. Probably it had a small 
fléche rising from it. We were unable to find 
out anything about the history of this singular 
little monument. Possibly it may have been 
erected to the memory of one of the choir-boys 
or children who served at the Mass in the 
cathedral. Whatever may be its history, it 
strikes us as being a pretty form of monument. 





NEW CHURCH, OUNDLE. 


Tuts little church will stand at the west end 
of Oundle, on a triangular piece of ground, 
insulated in a picturesque manner by the con- 
vergence of the roads from Benefield, Stoke 
Doyle, and Barnwell. a8 

A small chapel and some other buildings of a 
more domestic character formerly stood on the 
same spot. Some remains of these still exist, 
but so mutilated, altered, and partially destroyed 
by modern additions, principally workshops, 
that nothing certain can be made out. 

The new church, as the view indicates, 1s very 
small, and of extremely simple character, o— 
somewhat peculiar in plan. It will be seate 
for 175 adults. It will be constructed of local 
stone in random range work, with Casterton 
stone for windows, plinths, and weatherings. 
The roofs will be covered with Colley Weston 
slates. 

Internally the piers which carry the octagon 
will be of Ketton stone, and the remainder 0 
the stonework Casterton or Bath. Stone, how- 
ever, will be used as sparingly as possible, an 
in the main arches, and wherever practicable, 
brickwork and plaster will be substituted. ‘ 

A curate’s house, in connexion with the church, 
is in contemplation at the west end of the site, 
for which designs have been prepared. ‘ 

Mr. Blomfield is tho architect, and Mr. Clip- 


sham, of Norwell, the builder. 
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NEW CHURCH, OUNDLE.—Plan, Section, &c. 
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OPEN DRAINS, SEWERS, AND 
SOIL-PIPES. 


Sin,—I had much pleasure in reading Mr. 
Shaw’s recent article on soil - pipes : in the 
Builder, and have followed with considerable 
interest the correspondence which has since 

ken place. 

7 ts glad to see that he had hit upon the 
common-sense plan of preventing the bad effects 
of sewer gas by abundant ventilation. As I have 
been using asomewhat similar plan for some years 
past, and as there are points in the system I 
have adopted which have not been touched upon 
in the recent discussion, the following notes on 
the subject of drainage may perhaps interest 
your readers, and produce some further corre- 
spondence of an instructive kind. 

It is a matter on which we may congratulate 
ourselves that this subject is being so well 
taken up within the bounds of the profession, 
and so earnestly discussed by so many dis- 
tinguished architects, and we have all to thank 
Mr. Shaw for having sounded the keynote of so 
useful and instructive a correspondence as has 
taken place in the professional papers. 

It is not many years since the deleterious 
effects of bad drainage became generally known. 
The old-fashioned idea’ was that drains were 
objectionable things which should be ignored, 
and kept as much hidden out of sight as pos- 

sible,—and out of sight in the case of drains 
and cesspools generally meant out of mind also. 
All that had to be done to get rid of any un- 
pleasant object was to send it down the drain. 
The result was that the drains became an insuf- 
ferable nuisance, and all kinds of ingenious 
contrivances had to be adopted to “trap” 
them, and keep back the unpleasant odours 
arising from them. The most perfectly air-tight 
pipes were substituted for the old built drains, 
and every appliance was put into requisition 
to prevent anything unsavoury from escaping. 
Now people begin to see that in carrying out these 
devices they have been altogether on the wrong 
tack, and that ventilation, not corking up tight, 
is what is wanted. 

Medical men now declare that one of the chief 
causes of the injurious effects of our modern 
drains is the very perfection of the materials 
used in their construction, and it must be con- 
fessed that the imperfect jointing and levelling 
of the drain-pipes which so often happens 
(causing a disastrous outflow of sewage under 
our basements) has given the doctors and the 
public too much reason to complain. In the 
old built drains there was always a little outlet 
through the joints of the masonry for the 
escape of the foul gases generated in the drains ; 
but in the hermetically sealed glazed pipes now 
in use there is no chance of escape except into our 
houses. The gases generated in such pipes are 
carefully bottled up until they have time to ac- 
quire those virulent qualities which render them 
so dangerous. The cure for all this is admitted 
on all hands to be ventilation. The practical 
question which we, as architects, have to solve, 

is how best to apply this remedy. 

While studying this subject some years ago 
I was greatly struck with the results of the 
carefully prepared statistics of the medical 
officers of Glasgow, as quoted in an interesting 
pamphlet on the sewage question by Dr. Fergus. 

The river Clyde is now nearly as foul as the 
Thames was before it was purified by the con- 
struction of the Embankment with its great 
sewers. The water, especially when churned 
by the paddles of the steamers, is most offensive 
to sight and smell. Here, one would have 
thought, side by side with so much corruption, 
would have been the hot-bed of fever and 
disease. But, strange to say, the case was 
entirely otherwise. The houses on the banks of 
the river and the ships in the harbour were free 
sg typhoid and diphtheria, and these were to 

© found chiefly in the principal modern streets 
~ squares of the west end. Wherever, in 

act, the drains were carefully and hermetically 
ae yg there diphtheria and typhoid prevailed ; 
Put on the banks of the river, polluted though 
it pre these diseases were practically unknown. 
he — vi this result appears paradoxical, 
sidered roa Feiason intelligible when it is con- 
ia » however foul the water may be, it 
°pen to the fresh air, into which the gases 
ee immediately disperse, while the gases 
nia glazed drains are kept sealed up till they 
tho ? poisonous. In short, the river is 

— ly ventilated, and the glazed drains are 

on thet Opposite. Further inquiry convinced 
t the same result is found elsewhere. 





Here in Edinburgh, for instance, in parts of 
the old town, the primitive system of surface 
drainage still exists. The ordure from the house 
is poured out into open gutters in the narrow 
closes which slope steeply down from each side 
of the High-street and Grass-market, and is 
swept and washed out by the scavenger. It is 
needless to say that the system is most un- 
sightly, and would never have been endured so 
long but that these closes are seldom visited by 
eyes polite. This, too, is the most crowded part 
of the town: the houses are huddled together, 
and rise to the height of eight or ten stories, 
and every room is full. But amidst all this filth 
and crowding, the absence of diphtheria and 
typhoid is very marked. . 

I make this statement on the authority of 
Dr. Littlejohn, the distinguished medical officer 
of health in Edinburgh, who further assures me 
that in the houses which have been connected 
with the sewers by soil-pipes from w.c.s ‘and 
sinks, the number of deaths from typhoid and 
scarlet fever was doubled in one year. 

Dr. Fergus also quotes as follows from Dr. 
Murchison’s work on Fevers:—“It is not a 
little remarkable that the increase of enteric 
fever in the metropolis has been contemporaneous 
with the completion of the main drainage 
scheme.” 

Every one is familiar with another instance 
of natural ventilation in the case of farm 
onsteads, stables, &c. There the fresh smell is 
actually said to be wholesome, and however 
much manure may be accumulated in the 
vicinity, the result seems to be innocuous. This 
arises from the perfect ventilation of the dung- 
hill: from its being in the open air, gases escape 
at once as soon as formed. 

With these facts before me, I came to the con- 
clusion that what is wanted to prevent drains 
from being dangerous is to make them, in 
respect of ventilation, as like an open river or 
an open gutter as possible. 

It is evident that, throughout a large town 
especially, this idea could not be carried out 
literally, but still I saw no reason why it should 
not be at least imitated in principle. That 
principle is: let ventilation prevail,—let every 
drain be as thoroughly ventilated as the river or 
the open gutter. Instead of corking up our 
drains with the most skilful traps at one end, 
and with the sea and tide at the other, do away 
with traps entirely, and make as many openings 
as possible from the drains directly to the open 
air, so that every wind may blow through them 
and carry off and purify any noxious vapours 
that may be forming,—nipping them, as it were, 
in the bud, and preventing them from getting 
to the dangerous stage. So strongly did I feel 
convinced that this thorough and complete venti- 
lation was the proper cure for the evils of our 
drainage system, that I resolved to carry out a 
plan in a house I was then erecting which should 
give it a fair trial. That plan has been quite 
successful, and I have since then introduced it 
into every house I have erected in the country, 
and also into some in town, with the most satis- 
factory results. 

The plan is as follows, viz.:—In the first 
place, all baths, w.c.s, sinks, &c., are placed 
next the outside walls of the house. The branch 
soil-pipes from them are immediately led through 
the wall to the outside, and are there joined to 
a cast-iron vertical soil-pipe 4 in. in diameter. 
This is in lengths of 6 ft. to 9 ft., with spigot 
joints, which are not cemented, but left open 
for ventilation. The vertical pipe is also open 
at bottom and top. I generally continue it up 
to the eaves of roof to carry off rain-water, 
which, of course, helps to flush and clean it; at 
the bottom it discharges with a bend into a 
funnel of glazed fire-clay 15 in. in diameter. 
This funnel is covered with an open iron 
grating. 

Up to this point this system seems to be almost 
identical in principle with Mr. Shaw’s, but I carry 
the same principle further, and would like to 
carry it still a great deal further than I have yet 
had an opportunity of doing. I wish to ventilate 
not only the soil-pipes, but the drains themselves. 
I, therefore, have as many openings as possible 
directly from the open air down to the drains ; 
all traps are done away with, and the wind is 
allowed to blow through the drains from end to 
end. Every inlet is formed by a vertical pipe 
let into a proper junction formed on the fire-clay 
drain, and on top is placed one of the fire-clay 
funnels with open grating already referred to. 
The top of this funnel stands about 6 in. above the 
ground, and it is perforated with 1-in. holes all 
rcund, within 1 in. or 2 in. of the top, for additional 


ventilation. One of these funnels is placed at 
the foot of every down-pipe, whether for soil or 
rain water; also at every sharp curve in the 
course of the drain, at every point where two 
or more drains join, and at as many other con- 
venient places as possible. One great advantage 
of these openings is the ready access thus ob- 
tained to the drains for inspection, cleaning, &c. 

By lifting the grating and looking in, the state 
of the drain is at once observed; and, so far as 
my experience goes, it has always been to find 
the drain-pipe in the cleanest possible condition. 

We are all aware how liable the architect is 
to blame when any accident occurs to the drains, 
such as choking of a drain-pipe by dish-clouts 
or other rubbish sent down them. Such things 
are sure to stop up the traps of the old drains, 
and it is one advantage of the above system 
that it is entirely free from traps, and so much 
the less likely to get stopped up. But should a 
choke by any accident occur, its position can at 
once be ascertained and a remedy easily applied 
without breaking up pavement, drains, &c., and 
renewing the traditional woes of Mr. Briggs. 

The usual objection urged at first sight to 
this system is, “Oh! but the smell will get out 
and be very unpleasant in the grounds, and 
perhaps dangerous.” The answer is, of course, 
intelligible to any one who has considered the 
subject, viz., that as there will be no bottling 
up of gases there will beno smell; but if there 
were any offensive gases, they would be much 
less dangerous when allowed to escape than 
when confined. 

The above description is applicable to a 
country-house where the drainage system is 
complete in itself, and unconnected with any 
other drainage. In the case of villas it is 
equally applicable, except that a small cesspool 
or trap (of course ventilated) must be used to 
cut off the connexion of the villa drains from 
the main sewer in the street. I have also 
applied it in town houses, but at the end of the 
drain, before it joins the main drain, I have 
found it desirable, besides the usual single or 
double trap, to introduce a ventilation-pipe from 
behind the trap, and carry the same to the 
highest point of the roof, in the way referred to 
by several of your correspondents. Potts & 
Co.’s patent air-chambered sewer-trap is the 
best I have met with for this purpose. 

In the very populous parts of towns, where 
the whole surface of the ground is covered with 
buildings, I admit that I have not yet been able 
to introduce the above system, but have had to 
content myself with the usual ventilation-pipes 
carried to the roof. 

But this arises from what I consider the defec- 
tive state ef the public sewers in every town I 
am acquainted with. The sewers are simply a 
repetition, on a large scale, of the old system of 
house-drains, being, for the most part, large 
pipes or built conduits, all carefully trapped in 
the houses and streets, and without any means 
of ventilation whatever. Those which empty 
into rivers have the pressure of the river water 
or the air at the lower end, and those which fall 
into the sea have still further the great pressure 
of the rising tide to contend with twice daily. 

If abundant means of ventilation were pro- 
vided in every street, these pressures would not 
matter, they would, in fact, be beneficial by 
producing a current of air through the drains, 
but in the present state of matters they can 
only tend to drive back the sewer-gas into the 
houses. Various modes of ventilating public 
sewers have been proposed, such as the erection 
of tall chimneys with fires to cause up-draughts, 
or to lead pipes from the drains to the chimneys 
of factories, &c., which I dare say would be very 
useful if sufficiently numerous. But what I 
would like to see would be the thorough venti- 
lation of every sewer in every street, in much 
the same way as above described for the drains 
of villas. 

I have recently heard that this has beén done 
in some parts of London, but have not seen it. 
I should be much interested in knowing the 
result. 

In Paris, I believe that the sewers are like 
open underground rivers, running in large tun- 
nels, which are ventilated to the streets above, 
and from accounts I have read of excursions 
along these tunnels (in which carriages of some 
kind also run), the result appears to be highly 
satisfactory. If some one well acquainted with 
that system would give a full description of it, 
it might perhaps help us to arrive at a good 
method of ventilating our main sewers. 

The various minor points dilated upon by 





your correspondents,—such as the nature of the 
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materials of which the soil-pipes are made, the 
prevention of the offensive coating which is apt 
to form in these pipes, the use of the water- 
trap or the valves in closets, &c., are all very 
important, and well worthy of further con- 
sideration ; but I believe they are all subordinate 
points, and that the main thing we have first 
to contend for is the thorough ventilation of all 
our sewers, drains, and soil-pipes. 

* This must be admitted when the following 
observations by Dr. Fergus, which so clearly 
state the principles which should guide us in 
our efforts after improvements on drainage, are 
considered, viz.,—‘‘ Decomposition of excreta is 
very much facilitated by their being shut up in 
limited spaces, with a moderate supply of air 
and water; therefore, our modern house and 
service sewers and cesspools are ingeniously 
contrived chemical laboratories for the produc- 
tion of sewer-gas. When sewage matter ina 
state of decomposition is exposed freely to the 
air, it ceases to be injurious to health.” 

As already stated, all our modern appliances 
for trapping and shutting up sewers are, in the 
light of these observations, a gigantic blunder. 
To carry out the true and natural principles of 
drainage, we must start afresh from a new 
point of departure. Instead of shutting up the 
drains, we must open them up; instead of con- 
cealing, we must disclose them to view; and 
instead of trapping back gases, we must tempt 
them at once to escape. 

The practical conclusion of the whole matter 
is, “Do away with all traps, and open up and 
ventilate all sewers and drains.” 

Davip MacGiBgon. 





A LUCKY ARCHITECT. 


Yet who shall say? ‘“ No man can be called 
lucky till he is dead,” runs the old saying, and 
there is much truth in it, for who can tell to 
what a supposed piece of luck may lead ? How- 
ever, here is the story as it reaches us from the 
papers :— 

A few days ago Mr. D. P. M‘Carthy, a native 
of Cork, architect of Barrington-street, received 
a letter, signed G. A. Stanley, New-square, 
Lincoln’s Inn, informing him as follows :—“I 
am directed to apprise you that the first instal- 
ment of the O’Keefe legacy has come to hand in 
your favour for 500,000/. The whole of the 
greater portion of the five millions left by the 
deceased will come to you, except the portion 
allotted to your brothers, about which the Crown 
will decide.” Mr. M‘Carthy received the inti- 
mation with great equanimity and thankfulness 
that his first cousin, Charles Robert O Keefe, 
late of Allahabad, who died a bachelor, had left 
him such a splendid fortune. It seems that the 
parents of the deceased Mr. O’Keefe resided in 
Cork, and carried on a respectable business 
there as general merchants. Both Mr. O’Keefe’s 
ee died before he reached his majority. 

e had one brother and one sister, but both are 
dead. The chief heir in Limerick was often in- 
vited by the millionaire to go out to India, but 
he had to decline the offer in consequence of a 
delicate constitution. He had also to decline a 
similar offer from the deceased brother to go out 
to Australia, to both of whom he stood in rela- 
tionship of first cousin. After a time spent in 
Cork with his father, and while yet only about 
eighteen years of age, O'Keefe made his wuy to 
India, where he enlisted as a private soldier. 
Service in the East during the year 1842 sug- 
gested to his mind that he could make money 
by engaging in the opium traffic and other 
branches of trade, and so he went into the opium 
trade, some said as an agent of the East India 
Company, others on his own account. Be this 
as it may, by close attention to business and 
“good luck” he soon acquired a colossal for- 
tune—five millions of money in ready cash, and 
an income of 150,0001. from landed and other 
property! Mr. O’Keefe died unmarried in Feb- 
ruary, 1876, when Messrs. Carrington & Whig- 
ley, solicitors at Calcutta, advertised for heirs, 
of which apparently there was no lack, no fewer 
than 175 applicants putting in claims as the 
next of kin; but they were all put aside on in- 
vestigation in favour of Mr. M‘Carthy, of 
Limerick, who has four brothers, each of whom 
will come in for a twenty-fifth part of the five 
millions and estate, but Mr. M‘Carthy will be 
the recipient of the great bulk of the fortune. 
The heir is a very industrious and energetic 
man, and had just completed the building of a 
terrace of houses on his own account, which he 
named Barrington-terrace, when the letter “ On 


unprecedented good fortune. The heir served 
his time in Cork with the building firm of 
Messrs. Dickson & Taylor. At an early age he 
started business for himself in Newcastle West, 
and after several years of close application was 
selected as architect to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners up to the period of the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church. Since then he has 
carried on his business in Limerick. 








BUCKINGHAM WATER-GATE, YORK 
STAIRS. 


Sir,—Sauntering the other day along the 
Thames Embankment, and musing over the 
prodigious advance, architectural and other, 
which I have witnessed in the neighbourhood 
during periodical visits within the last forty 
years, the mournfully neglected condition of 
this fine old relic attracted my attention. Dirty, 
squalid, half buried in the earth, it seems 
pathetically to appeal for some recognition of 
its once stately associations, when it was the 
avenue for all that was bright and beautiful in 
a luxurious court. 

I cannot help feeling some surprise that the 
subject has not been taken up by the Institute 
of Architects, a recommendation from whom to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works would doubt- 
less meet with attention. 

The remedy is extremely simple, and would 
be accomplished at a very moderate expen- 
diture. A flight of steps at the foot of Buck- 
ingham-street occupying the width of the 
carriage-way, with retaining walls upholding 
the footways so as to give access to the last 
houses on each side, would afford a direct avenue 
from the Strand to the garden and embankment, 
through the gateway, with a short flight of steps 
on the garden side. An area would have to be 
formed round the structure similar to that 
round the arch of Septimius Severus in the 
Forum Romanum. 

Between the end of Buckingham-street and 
the garden there is a narrow passage, which is 
private property, but the manifest advantage to 
all concerned ought to remove any difficulty 
arising from this source. 

The destruction of Temple Bar gives an addi- 
tional reason for preserving whatever remains 
to us of seventeenth-century architecture, par- 
ticularly from such a master hand as that of 
Inigo Jones. 

I trust if anything is done in this direction 
no attempt will be made at restoration in the 
modern sense of the word. Let the ipsissima 
sawa remain in all their rugged grandeur until 
time and the elements have done their work. 
One would as soon think of restoring the Arch 
of Titus. 

I shall be glad if the powerful influence of the 
Builder can be enlisted in so good a cause. 





Wavertree. J. A. Picton. 








INTENDED CONGRESS OF THE 
BRITISH ARCH AZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Council of the British Archeological 
Association have accepted the invitation of the 
Mayor and Corporation of Wisbech, to hold the 
thirty - fifth annual congress of the Society 
in their ancient port and borough, some time in 
the month of August next. The Hon. Congress 
Secretary, Mr. Wright, F.S.A., who has lately 
visited Wisbech, says there is reason to believe 
that the town and neighbouring districts will 
afford a very wide and interesting field for 
archeological study and research. ‘The Fen- 
land,” as it is called, presents a large amount of 
antiquarian interest, not only from its especial 
and early history (the Iceni having dwelt partly 
in Cambridgeshire, and it is supposed originally 
formed the dykes which covered the open lands 
between the forests of Essex and the Marsh 
districts), but from the after-works of their 
Roman conquerors, who constructed roads 
(notably a branch of the Akeman-street, from 
Cambridge to Cirencester, and the Via Devana 
from Cambridge to Colchester, or “ Wool-street ” 
as generally called by the country people) and 
banks, in various parts of Cambridgeshire, and 


camps and stations of which Cambridge itself, 
as Camboricum, and Granchester not far from 
the Via Devana (running from Cambridge to 
Chester, the Deva of the Romans, meaning a 
town on the Dee), are, perhaps, now the best 
known of this important class of ancient 





her Majesty’s Service” proclaimed to him his 


remains. 
As illustrating Mediseval and later history, the 


left other evidences of their occupation in the | p 


Cathedral of Ely and the famous churches of the 
Marshland, stand out, and in themselyes 


present a feature of interest. Although El 
Cathedral was visited by the Association duis. 
the Norwich Congress in 1857, it is intendeg to 
pay to that now fully-restored work a day's 
visit; whilst to the churches of the Fenland, 
such as Walsoken with its Norman nave, Whittle. 
sea with its richly-ornamented Perpendj 
steeple, Leverington with its Early English 
tower and parvise chamber over porch, West 
Walton with its noble detached bell-tower and 
porch of Trans-Norman date, Walpole, Emneth, 
Elm, &c., and the fine specimen of Norman 
Decorated, and Perpendicular architecture in 
the Church of St. Peter and St. Paul, Wisbech 
as much attention will be devoted as time and 
circumstances will allow, as well as to the inte. 
resting remains of the Abbeys of Thorney ang 
Crowland, once the chief glories of the old Fen 
country. 

Wisbech being the centre, as it were, of parts 
of four different counties, excursions will be 
made to places of interest within them, and thug 
King’s Lynn, Castle Rising, and Castle Acre, in 
Norfolk, will form one day’s work, Peterborough 
Cathedral and Castor (the remains of a Roman 
encampment) in Northamptonshire, probably 
occupying another, these places being all access. 
ble by railway communication. In Lincolnshire 
it is proposed to visit Burleigh House, the Eliza. 
bethan mansion of the Cecils, and, if time wil 
permit, the neighbouring town of Stamford. In 
that county there are many places of antiquarian 
interest to be inspected, amongst them especially, 
the remains of Ramsey Abbey and the site of 
what once was Whittlesea Mere. The drainage 
of the whole of the Fen district, now known as 
the Bedford Level, about sixty miles in length, 
from Milton in Cambridge to Toynton in Lincoln, 
and in breadth about forty miles, from Peter. 
borough in Northampton to Brandon in Suffolk, 
was commenced in 1634, and was finished, after 
many vicissitudes, svon after the commencement 
of the present century, and, as a history of success. 
ful and early engineering, deserves to be espe- 
cially noticed by allarchzologists. To conclude 
the week, a visit to Cambridge will be arranged, 
and there, with the assistance, it is hoped, of 
the Cambridge Archeological Society and the 
authorities of the University, a most interesting 
time will be spent, not only in the examination 
of the architectural features of the colleges, but 
in visits to such places as the “so-called” school 
of Pythagoras, the Round Church, old houses 
near Magdalen Bridge, the Falcon Inn and Yard, 
Petty Cury, and ancient buildings in Barnwell. 
Inquiries may be addressed to Mr. George R. 
Wright, Junior Atheneum, Piccadilly; or to 
the Hon. Local Secretaries, Dr. R. A. Douglas 
Lithgow, and Mr. John Leach, Wisbech. 








THE LATE MR. OC. C. OGLE, ARCHITECT. 


Tur late Mr. Charles Chaloner Ogle, bar- 
barously murdered while acting as Times 
correspondent in Thessaly, and watching the 
conflict between the Greek insurgents and the 
Turks, made his first serious efforts in sos 
as correspondent of the Builder in Italy an 
Greece. His death has excited just feelings . 
indignation and regret for the untimely fate : 
one deservedly esteemed and beloved a 
his personal acquaintance. Mr. Ogle, who me 
have completed the twenty-seventh year 0 on 
age on the 16th inst., was educated with 0 : 
pupils under the tuition of his father oe 
Clere, near Sevenoaks; after which he stu ~ 
architecture, and in 1873 became an — 
of the Royal Institute of British aoe nes 
With a view to enlarge his knowledge o 7 
art, he visited Rome, having first ype 
and arranged for the transmission of . ee 
tion. In August, 1875, he went to em 
where he associated himself with Herr os 
the Royal Architect, and worked some ? “ 
in his office. While thus engaged, Mr. 4 
sent us several very interesting ecco 
tions, to three of which we give ert 
“ Athens To-day,” in our volume for bot 
p. 875; ‘ Modern Athens,” in the same yolu'' 


f the 
. 899; and “Modern Athens,” ge pe 


lume for 1876. He had about t 
sadvolied a letter to the Times, and ~~ 
couraged by its favourable reception 1 


s * e the recog2 
again, and ultimately he ree The study of 


correspondent of that jo 
atchiteotur then gave place to — things 
and we heard nothing more of him 





news reached us of his sad fate. 
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THE ST. GOTTHARD TUNNEL. 


tin papers recently made the startling 
lc “that in boring for the St. 
Gotthard Tunnel a large lake would be met 
with, which would put a sudden end to all the 
works.” This apprehension rested on the report 
made by the Swiss Federal Council on the pro- 
gress of the boring operations during December, 
in which it was alleged to have been stated that 
«the sloping of the strata, which became more 
and more apparent as the boring advanced, had 
‘ven rise to the assumption that there existed 
a ‘natural basin’ in the heart of St. Gotthard.” 
A Bern correspondent, who, in consequence of 
this statement, made inquiries in the proper 
quarter respecting its correctness, says that this 
fear is entirely without foundation. It arose 
from an erroneous translation of the words 
“bassin naturel,’ used in the official French 
report. This term ought not to be translated 
“natural basin,” but “ natural cavity,” which 
in geological language means a stratum or 
bed returning back upon itself. 








PROPOSED NEW PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
FOR READING. 


Ar a special meeting of the Reading Town 
Council, on the 16th inst., the plans prepared by 
Mr. Thomas Lainson, architect, Brighton, for 
the contemplated new Town Hall, Free Library, 
Museum, and Schools of Science and jArt for 
Reading, were approved. The Reading Mercury 
says that the architect has so drawn his plans 
that the work may be done in three blocks, each 
section being complete and presentable in itself, 
so that should funds not be forthcoming the 
whole of the undertaking need not be completed 
for years. The first block contains the Town 
Hall, with its appurtenances ; the next, the Free 
Library and Reading-room and Museum; and 
the third the Science and Art Schools, &c. The 
first-named section will immediately abut upon 
the present municipal buildings, a portion of the 
northern end, containing the old Council 
Chamber, and a little of the hall, being demo- 
lished to square the site, and to give a better 
effect. The hall, which will face Blagrave- 
street, where the principal entrance will be, is 
to be reached from the street first by an outer 
vestibule, with a flight of stairs, 20 ft. in width, 
and then a vestibule running the whole width 
of the hall, and measuring 15 ft. across. An 
important feature in the plans is that five door- 
ways will be constructed, not necessarily for 
ingress, but to afford ample means of exit in 
case of fire or panic. The interior of the hall 
is in the French Renaissance style. On the 
ground-floor of the hall seats may be arranged 
for 950 persons, leaving for each individual the 
space of 1ft.6in. by 2 ft. 8 in. and allowing 
for ample gangways. Arranged with similar 
liberality of space, the orchestra will accom- 
modate 300 persons, and the balcony, which 
will be quite free from columns, about 500 more. 
The building will have a flat ceiling, coved, 
light being admitted through the cove. The 
internal dimensions will be 98 ft. by 60 ft., and a 
clear height of 50 ft. between the floor and the 
ceiling. The balcony will be approached by 
spacious stone staircases. The organ (the 
present instrument) will not be put in a recess 
48 at present. Under the hall will be a large 
supper-room, with dressing-rooms for ladies 
and gentlemen, each having double approaches 
and exits ; these rooms may, of course, be used 
for any purpose. , 

. The block containing the Free Library, 
Being-room, and Museum will also face 
- agrave-street,|the entrance being on the south 
_ of Messrs. Collins’s premises, facing west. 
re. library is intended to have an area of 
et lee sig ye feet, with a wall-space for 
hag . — about the same area. The room 
a, rtificially divided into a reference 
— Ty, inquiry office, reading-room, and ladies’ 
libean Mae museum will extend above the 
to he be: — ~—— voeknenle and entrance 
’ ing a r 

7 Ave superficial foct. a oe 
4 © site to the east of Messrs. Collins’s 
ces, and fronting north to the new road, will 

h i opriated for the Science and Art Schools. 
ans By _—_ of buildings will comprse @ com- 
po ie ecture-theatre, several drawing-rooms 
fog PA 488-rooms, a room for painting and draw- 
ona the round, a modelling-room, a casting- 
»* Sclence-room, a laboratory for science 





teaching, a balance and instrument room, and 
a suite of rooms for the teaching of cookery. 

With the exception of the Town-hall, the 
whole of the buildings will be (internally) in 
the Early French Gothic style. The external 
features of the whole will harmonise in colour 
and accord architecturally with the present 
block. An interesting feature of the new build- 
ings will be that terra-cotta panels, illustrative 
of the principal incidents in the history of 
Reading, from the earliest records, will be used 
to embellish the Blagrave-street front of the 
Town-hall. The Schools of Science and Art 
will be adorned in a similar manner, with illus- 
trations intended to represent the various arts 
and sciences instruction in which may be 
obtained within the buildings. 

The total cost of the proposed buildings is 
stated at about 40,0001. 








WATERLOO RAILWAY TERMINUS. 


More than a year ago (Builder, vol. xxxv., 
p- 66), we gave particulars of some exten- 
sive works then and since in progress on the 
South-Western Railway. To the particulars 
then given as to the enlargement of Waterloo 
Terminus we may add that for the purpose of pro- 
viding additional and separate space for the 
local traffic on the main line to Wimbledon, 
Epsom, Leatherhead, Surbiton, and Hampton 
Court, so as to set free the room on the old 
station for the main line through traffic, an 
extensive widening of the terminus is being 
effected on the south-east side. The whole of 
the extension is constructed on a viaduct, and the 
foundations have been peculiarly treacherous 
and difficult to deal with, it having been 
necessary in some cases to carry them to a 
depth of upwards of 20 ft. Upon blue lias lime 
concrete the piers have been built, and the 
arches turned in Portland cement. The addi- 
tional viaduct thus formed will provide a very 
large space, having a double frontage approached 
by two lines of rails. The length of the platform 
will be 800 ft., varying in width from 32 ft. to 
18 ft. At the Waterloo-road end, adjoining the 
offices, there will be a large area of platform 
space to accommodate the large crowds which 
frequently assemble during race weeks and other 
occasions. The whole of this area of platform 
and lines of rails is now being covered with a 
roof, carried on wrought-iron girders, and covered 
with zinc and glass. Facing the main street 
there will be a range of offices extending 160 ft. 
in length, and consisting of booking-offices, 
general waiting-rooms, besides waiting-room, 
refreshment-room, and telegraph office. These 
will be reached from the present station by 
means of a covered gangway or bridge over the 
approach-road leading from the Waterloo-road 
to the old offices, and which will be utilised to 
give access for carriages in waiting for trains 
arriving at the new station. Hydraulic 
machinery will be provided for working the 
luggage-hoists from the street level to the plat- 
form, also to convey the meat and milk traffic 
to one of the arches under the viaduct. This 
hydraulic machinery will be used in case of fire, 
affording a pressure of 600 lb. or 700 lb. per 
square inch, and being capable of throwing 
water to the highest point of the station with 
considerable force. An extensive range of 
offices is also being constructed next the old 
station, forming an arcade over the footpath 
leading from the Waterloo-road to the main-line 
departure side. The works are being carried 
out to meet the requirements of Mr. Archibald 
Scott, the general manager, from plans and 
designs prepared by Mr. W. Jacomb, the chief 
resident engineer, and are being executed by 
Messrs. Perry & Co., builders, of Bow. The 
hydraulic machinery will be provided and fixed 
by Sir William Armstrong & Co. It is expected 
that the new station will be opened about the 
1st of July. 








Mortlake. — On the 13th instant Messrs. 
Hawkes & Co., of the Brewery, Bishops Stort- 
ford, gave a dinner to the workmen who have 
been employed in erecting the new Queen’s 
Head Hotel, Mortlake. The present building, 
which has a “stand” on the top capable of 
accommodating upwards of 150 people, was not 
commenced till the beginning of December last, 
and was pushed on rapidly in order to be ready 
for the Oxtord and Cambridge boat-race. The 
architect is Mr. Thos. W. Willis, and the builders 
are Messrs. T. H, Adamson & Sons, of Putney. 


THE ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND. 


Mr. Greorcre Aveustus Sax, in his usually 
instructive and always entertaining “ Echoes” 
(in the Illustrated London News), following up 
what was urged by the chairman at the recent 
dinner in aid of the Artists’ Benevolent Fund, 
says :— 

“The élite of the artistic world reserve their 
support, it would seem, for the Artists’ General 
Benevolent Fund, of which the annual dinner 
takes placeearly in May. Mr. Frederick Leigh- 
ton, R.A., is to be the president this year. It 
is, nevertheless, distressing to hear that both 
these beneficent institutions are not equally 
prosperous ; for (let me whisper it in your ear) 
there is, notwithstanding the prodigious prices 
paid to the Princes of the Pencil, a terrible 
amount of poverty and suffering among the 
widows and children of artists, especially of 
thost who die young, and whose feet have 
scarcely crossed the threshold of the House of 
Fame, ere they find—a grave: which may be 
the best kind of fame after all, for no one envies 
us when we are laid there. Fifty-eight widows 
and a large number of children are now in 
receipt of annuities from that Artists’ Fund 
which is not ‘general’; but the benevolent 
public, I take it, would be willing to support 
both charities if they knew more about them. 
The story of the foundation of the Artists’ 
Annuity Fund is a very touching one. In the 
year 1809 Mr. Tagg, a once eminent engraver, 
became reduced by epilepsy and paralysis to a 
state of utter destitution. He was frequently 
visited by a brother engraver, Mr. Edward 
Scriven, of whom it has been said that when 
he had done his work ‘ his pleasure was to travel 
across the busy city, unknown and unheeded, 
to discover misery and solace affliction.’ On 
the occasion of one of the visits of this just 
man to his paralytic friend, he found the brokers 
in the house. They were going to seize Tagg’s 
bed; but Scriven and another engraver named 
Pollard paid out the execution, and shortly 
afterwards got up a meeting at the Gray’s Inn 
Coffee-house to organise a permanent fund 
(founded on the important principle of provident 
care) for the relief of distress amongst artists, 
and the granting of annuities to their widows 
and orphans. This fund was incorporated by 
Royal Charter in 1827. In the list of the 
original founders I find such historically artistic 
names as those of Cromek, Luke Schiavonetti 
(who engraved Blake’s outlines to Blair's 
‘ Grave’), Uwins, Girtin, Landseer, Woolnoth, 
Bromley, Colnaghi, Heath, Linnell, and Earlom. 
That was sixty-nine years since. I like to trace 
hereditary talent in the artistic race. At the 
annual dinner of the benevolent branch of the 
Fund in 1827 the Earl of Aberdeen presided, 
and the subscriptions amounted to 1,0991. 
13s. 2d.” 








DECORATION OF THE PARIS EXHIBITION 
BUILDING. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Society of Arts says :— 
“ Approaching the building by the front, 1 note 
the fagade decorated with illuminated shields 
of the exhibiting nations, which are to be sur- 
mounted each by its own colours; above the 
arch of the great door will be a device indicative 
of the French Republic, peace and prosperity ; 
the great wrought-iron pillars are being filled 
in with slabs of brilliantly coloured faience, and 
on pedestals below, a series of fine colossal 
figures are being set up, and are very effective. 
Entering the grand vestibule, the first thing, 
perhaps, that will strike most people is the 
novel kind of decoration that has been adopted. 
All attempt, or nearly all, at treating the build- 
ing as an iron one, has been abandoned ; the 
ceiling is filled in with composition casts, those 
in the centre being circular, and of immense 
size, probably 30 ft. in diameter, in ‘strong 
wooden frames, and when on the floor no one 
would have guessed that they were intended to 
be fixed overhead; their weight must be enor- 
mous. On each side of the preceding are three 
ranges of panels, and outside these again are 
decorative covings ; the ornament is principally 
in dusky gold, with reddish brown reflections, 
and in the covings a little vermilion is intro- 
duced; the other colours are generally of a 
neutral character. The clearstory windows are 
peculiar, each being divided into nine equal 
parts, and the frames so planned that there is 
a square in the middle of each division, while 
all the rest of the bars are set obliquely, pro- 
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central squares, and beyond the former a number 
of squares set lozenge-fashion. A few of the 
panes are decorated with white scroll-work on a 
blue ground stencilled on, and the remainder 
are rendered opaque. The effect does not strike 
one as very satisfactory, but the planis a good 
one, and might be made to produce admirable 
results without much expense. The huge 
wrought-iron pillars which support the roof, 
sufficiently large to contain fixed ladders, by 
means of which the top of the building is 
reached, are treated as metal, painted and 
heightened with bronze powder on the rivet 
heads and other prominent parts, but they are 
fitted with panels formed of plaster casts, 
painted and gilt, and over these with gilt 
medallions bearing the letters ‘R. F..—Répub- 
lique Francaise. 

Remembering that this noble vestibule was 
intended to be the grand promenade of the 
Exhibition, graced only with some of the most 
exquisite productions of Europe and Asia, it was 
startling at first to find it more like an enor- 
mous carpenter’s shop than anything else, with 
an army of men busy at work. From end to 
end, with the exception of the central part 
reserved for M. Lindin’s grand trophy of Belgian 
horticulture, the middle portion is being covered 
with large structures. Of these by far the 
most remarkable is the Indian temple, in which 
are to be exhibited your president’s treasures, 
with some of those of H.R.H. the Princess of 
Wales, and a selection of the most beautiful 
objects of Indian manufacture attainable. The 
pavilion was designed and is being erected under 
the eye of Mr. C. Purdon Clarke, the official 
agent for the Indian section; it is a compound 
structure, consisting of two pavilions, each 
having an upper floor, and connected by a long 
narrow arcade-like structure. The whole is 
formed of extremely slender and elegant 
colonettes set wide apart, the spaces to be filled 
in with plate-glass on all sides ; along the central 
part is a frieze formed of open-work panels, and 
over each pavilion is a complication roof with 
several small domes surmounted with spikes. 
The structure is 130 ft. long and about 30 ft. in 
width and height. It is much admired. It is 
being painted a bright chocolate colour, relieved 
with a little gold; other colours were tried 
experimentally, but this was considered the 
most successful. Just beyond this temple is a 
third pavilion, precisely like the other two ; this 
is being constructed for the Colonial Commissions 
conjointly, to contain a selection of the most 
remarkable productions of our other possessions 
abroad. Canada, in addition, is erecting a large 
trophy of her own in the angle beyond, facing 
the machinery court.” 








THE NOTTINGHAM TOWN 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


TowN improvements and other works in con- 
nexion therewith, upon a scale of very con- 
siderable magnitude, have been going forward 
at Nottingham during the last two years, and 
are still in progress. One of the most costly of 
these is that in connexion with Nottingham 
Castle and grounds, which, as our readers know, 
are undergoing very extensive alterations with 
the view of adapting them to the purposes 
of a museum. At a meeting of the Town Council 
lately, the Midland Counties Art Museum Com- 
mittee reported that a further expenditure of 
5,282]. would be necessary upon the castle and 
grounds, and the Council voted the sum. This 
brings the total cost of the museum to the rate- 
payers up to 15,7181., in addition to 10,5801., 
which has been defrayed by public subscription. 
At the same meeting of the Council propositions 
were submitted for the establishment of three 
new recreation-grounds, which would amount to 
a total cost of between 25,0001. and 30,0001. 
Two of these schemes, for grounds at Sneinton 
and Fenton, were favourably received, and 
referred to the improvement committee for the 
arrangement of details, but the third,—that for 
a recreation-ground at Basford,—was rejected, 
on account of the vicinity of the racecourse. 
Apart from the new recreation-grounds which 
have thus been sanctioned, Nottingham already 
possesses five of these areas of health. 








Ripon Cathedral.—On Wednesday morning 
there was a very large congregation in Ripon 
Cathedral on the occasion of the opening of the 
new organ built by Messrs. Lewis & Co. The 


THE THIRLMERE WATER SCHEME. 


Tue report of the Select Committee on the 
Manchester Corporation Water Bill has just 
been issued. The Committee point out that 
there are only three lakes, Ullswater, Hawes- 
water, and Thirlmere, at sufficient elevation to 
supply Manchester by gravitation, and the cost 
of making tunnels from the first two, both from 
their length and depth below the surface, render 
them less suitable for the purpose. The Com- 
mittee add:— 

‘* The hills which supply Thirlmere with water are prac- 
tically free from mines and other sources of contamina- 
tion, while the quality of the water is excellent. The 
lake is formed " a natural dam of rock at its south end, 
and this causes the valley to be filled by the drainage from 
the hills. In former times the lake was much larger than 
it is at present, but parts of the rocky barrier being worn 
away, the lake became reduced to its present dimensions. 
The proposal of the corporation is to fill up the parts thus 
shosted by an artificial embankment, and thus to restore 
the lake to its ancient condition. This is an engineering 
work of great simplicity, for the highest portion of the 
embankment will only be 50 ft., and, in proportion to the 
lofty hills around, it is not of a character to attract atten- 
tion. The water thus impounded will rise 50 ft., and cover 
a greater area of ground. It will remove the narrow 
portion of the lake, which is now crossed by bridges in the 
middle, and will thus certainly obliterate a characteristic 
feature in it. On the other hand, though one small island 
will be submerged, two new islands will be formed, so that 
these may partly compensate for the widening of the 
narrow part of the lake by breaking up the continuity of 
the surface. Undoubtedly, if the roads are constructed as 
projected in the Bill, the lake will be seen in future by a 
much larger number of people than at present, for the 
proprietors jhitherto have kept it very much like a pre- 
serve, and have offered few facilities for the enjoyment of 
the scenery by the general public.” 


The water is to be carried to Manchester by 
a composite aqueduct 102 miles in length, partly 
consisting of 14 miles of tunnel, partly of 39 
miles of a “cut and cover” channel in the 
ground, and partly, in the case of valleys and 
rivers, by 33 miles of cast-iron syphon-pipes, or 
in a few cases by bridges. The Committee are 
of opinion that beyond the temporary incon- 
venience and unsightliness caused by the con- 
struction of the works there will be little or no 
permanent injury to the scenery. 








THE CAMEL AND THE NEEDLE’S EYE. 


Sir Cuartes A. Murray, whose adventures, 
forty years ago, among the wild Pawnee Indians, 
took the world by storm, but who now inhabits 
(what was) Mr. Woodfield’s charming villa at 
Cannes, mentions in arecent number of Notes 
and Queries his having somewhere read that in 
Persia the small door, or wicket, through which 
foot-passengers enter a town after the larger 
gate is closed, goes by the name of “needle’s 
eye.” He asks if there be any evidence to show 
that the same metaphorical sense was current 
in Palestine at the time of our Saviour’s 
preaching. He also notices the use by Dante 
(in his “ Purgatorio”’) of the term cruna (Anglicé 
“a needle’s eye”), when describing how the 
poet and his conductor crept through a narrow 
passage. As might have been expected, the 
query has elicited a host of replies. The Rock con- 
denses them thus :—Mr. Tew (Patching Rectory) 
cites a long passage from Pole’s “Synopsis,” 
which he deems exhaustive of the subject, but 
which, while containing much curious informa- 
tion, is by nd means “ exhaustive ” of the diffi- 
culty. Mr. Tew discards, and most properly, 
the idea that by the word Kapndog our Lord 
intended, not “camel,” but “cable.” Cuthbert 
Bede refers to (1) Kitto’s Pictorial Bible, where 
mention is made of the Indian proverb of “an 
elephant passing through the eye of a needle,” 
and (2) to Mr. John Macgregor’s sketch of the 
“Town Gate of Siout,’’ where there is one wide 
opening :— 
‘But this is closed at sunset, and after that you can 
et in only by the small gate, which is very narrow and 
aloe than the other. Many camels go into the town 
every day, with their loads hanging in large broad packages 
on each side of the camel’s hump. When the high, broad 
gate is closed the camel cannot get in through the narrow 
gate, unless he stoops down on his knees, and has his load 
taken from his sides,”’ 
Canon Farrar, as usual, does not see his way, 
and remarks (in his “ Life of Christ”) that 
‘*this explanation needs confirmation.” But 
other correspondents fully establish the fact 
about which the rev. doctor is in doubt. Thus 
a writer, signing himself “St. Swithun,” quotes 
from the Rev. J. G. Wood’s “ Bible Animals” :— 
‘* In Oriental cities there are in the large gates small and 
very low apertures, called, metaphorically, ‘ needles’ 
eyes,’ just as we talk of certain windows as ‘ bulls’ eyes.” 
These entrances are too narrow for a camel to pass through 


them in the ordinary manner, if loaded. When a loaded 
camel has to pass through one of these entrances, it kneels 





Service was held in the nave of the cathedral. 


\on its knees. 


down,'its load is removed, and then it shuffles through it 
¢ 


=== 
from Cairo, ‘I saw a camel go through the eye of 


i. e., the low-arched door of an enclosure, 
and bow his head, to creep through, and thus 
must humble himself.’ ” 
A further corroboration is furnished } 
Shirley (of Eatington), who quotes the following 
passage from “The Life and Memoirs” of he 
uncle, Bishop Shirley: “ By the way, I met the 
other day, with an interesting illustration of 
Matthew xix. 24, about the camel and the 
needle’s eye. Lord Nugent, when at Hebron 
was directed to ‘go out by the needle’s eye! 
that is, by the small side-gate of the city.” Afte, 
all, the metaphor itself is not stronger than that 
employed by our Lord when rebuking the 
Pharisees: ‘“ Ye blind guides, which strain at 
[or out] agnat and swallow acamel” (Matthew 
xxiii. 24). And as to the application, we cannot 
do better than borrow a note in St. Anselm's 
“Catena Aurea,” referring to Matthew xix, 24. 
‘* At Jerusalem there is, or was, a certain gate, called the 
‘ Needle’s eye,’ through which a camel could not pass but 
— its bended knees, and after its burden had been taken 
off ; and so the rich man should not be able to pass along the 


narrow way that leads to life till he had put off the burden 
of sin and of riches, that is, by ceasing to love them,” 


€ must 
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PILE DWELLINGS IN BRANDENBURG, 


From Cottbus, in the province of Brandenburg, 
Prussia, it is announced that, on the occasion of 
laying the foundations of a house there, the 
remains of one of the primeval pile dwellings 
were discovered by a local antiquary, Dr. Vecken. 
stedt. According to that gentleman, among 
other articles found at the spot were two 
grinding-stones upon which were carved two 
designs. The chief features of these were two 
swans opposite to each other on each of three 
different grounds. In the locality in question 
the same gentleman has made altogether five 
discoveries of primeval remains, comprising 
arrow-heads, scrapers, cerns, flint knives, &., 
mingled with pieces of German and Slavonic 
urns. 








SURVEYORSHIP ITEMS. 


Ellon.—A meeting of the Ellon district of 
Aberdeenshire Road Trustees was held on the 
10th inst. for the purpose of appointing a road 
surveyor for the district. Mr. A. F. Douglass, 
Haddo House, presided. There were in all fifty. 
one applications for the situation, which has a 
salary attached to it of 1501. a year. The 
applications had been remitted to a committee, 
and the candidates were reduced to a leet of 
three :—Mr. Jas. Calder, Perth ; Mr. Jas. Dawson, 
Fetternear, Inverurie ; and Mr. Alex. W. Chrystal. 
From the latter gentleman, however, a telegram 
had been received withdrawing his name from 
the leet. The committee’s report having been 
approved, Mr. James Dawson was unanimously 
elected. a 
Droitwich—At the meeting of the Droitwich 
Town Council on the 15th inst., Mr. George 
Hands, the borough surveyor, whom it was 
recommended by the Streets and Sanitary 
Committee, at a recent meeting, should be 
appointed as clerk of the works on the sewerage 
and water works schemes, at a salary of 25/. in 
addition to his salary for his surveyorship, 
applied that he should be paid a guinea per week 
in his proposed new capacity. It was resolved 
by a majority of one that Mr. Hands should be 
paid at the rate of 351. per annum. It was also 
decided that an assistant whom Mr. Hands might 
recommend to take instructions from him as 
the work, should be appointed, and paid by the 
Council. 








NEWS FROM INDIA. 


Tux Bombay Gazette says it is reported -* 
at the suggestion of Sir A. Clarke, Meret 
Thompson, R.E., is going out from er 
thoroughly to examine the Indian coast, w! : 
view of selecting spots where new ports ™ y 
be opened out. 

in archeological find is reported near Rupat. 
Greek copper coins, silver coins of Akbar, ve 
swords, and double-edged swords. The —— 
was of opinion that the Sutlej, now — t 
miles distant, once ran close to the locality 
the find. 

The municipal corporation of Bombay rd 
resolved to proceed with the most poser 
required portion of the new drainage sc 
once, for which purpose they have ene . 
an outlay of 16,17,000 rupees (161,0001.) | aa 
the next twelve months, and have appom “ie 
committee to inquire into ways and means 
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-¢ out the entire scheme. Some of the 
coryyean members are in favour of the whole 
work being completed in three years ; but the 
native members have taken fright at the prospect 
of a slight increase of taxation for a few years, 
and prefer to spread the work over @ longer 
period, with a view to avoid increasing the 


burden of the ratepayers. 








CASES UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 


Mr. Francis LicHt, of 21, Thornhill-crescent, 
Barnsbury, was summoned at Clerkenwell by 
Mr. J. Goldicutt Turner, Deputy District Sur- 
yeyor for East Islington, for erecting the party- 
wall between the first and second houses east 
from Turle-road, on the south side of Thorpdale- 
road, improperly bonded, and not of bricks at 
least 8} in. in length. The Surveyor produced 
specimens of the materials (‘‘ bats,” &c.) with 
which the bulk of the wall was being con- 
structed; he also showed the magistrate bricks 
laid in proper bond, and a specimen, as far as 
size was concerned, of the bricks required by 
the Act. Notwithstanding the statutory notices 
to amend and the summons taken out, besides 
several letters, defendant was still proceeding 
with the wall in question. 

Mr. Frederick Wallen, architect, confirmed 
Mr. Turner’s evidence, and said it was the worst 
wall he had ever seen. 

Defendant called his bricklayer and car- 
penter, who both said the wall was a good one, 
and properly built. 

The magistrate (Mr. Barstow) ordered defend- 
ant to puil down and amend the wall within 
seven days, and pay the costs of the pro- 
ceedings. 





Mr. John Gurney, of 131, Seven Sisters-road, 
was summoned at Clerkenwell Police Court by 
J. Goldicutt Turner, deputy district surveyor of 
East Islington, to answer a complaint that he 
did erect an addition to a building situate in the 
garden on the east side of 131, Seven Sisters- 
road, partially covered with boarding instead of 
with slates, tiles, metal, or other incombustible 
materials, and extending beyond the general 
line of front on the north side of the Seven 
Sisters-road, without first having obtained per- 
mission of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

_It was stated that the defendant had applied for permis- 
= erect the building in question, but it had been 

The defendant contended that the building did not come 
within the provisions of the Building Act, as it was built on 
wheels. The magistrate made an order on the defendant 


to pull down the objectionable building, and also ordered 
the defendant to pay 1, 3s. costs, 





Mr. Charles Webber, of Riga Wharf, Kingsland-road, 
was also summoned by Mr. Turner to answer a complaint 
of doing certain work at the Gipsy Queen, Blackstock-road ; 
did divide the building, in one occupation, into two tene- 
ments, each having a separate entrance from without and sepa- 
rate staircase, without having constructed a proper party- 
wall between them ; and did omit to separate the two tene- 


lcd a party-wall constructed of brick, stone, or other 
ard and incombustible materials, having three courses of 


footings,— two stories of work 13} in, in thi 
ings,—t in thickness, and two 
— 8} inches ; and though he had received notice to do 
t agin had omitted to do so. 

Je magistrate, after hearing arguments on both sid 
adjourned the case for twenty-eight ays. iti 








AN ARCHITECT’S CLAIM SUSTAINED, 
CHALON ¥, ROCHE. 


* 

Ix this action (in Bloomsbury County Court 
Mien Mr. Judge Russell) the plaintiff, os archi- 

ect and surveyor, residing in Gloucester-road, 
Regent’s Park, sued the defendant, a private 
gentleman residing in Adelaide-road, Haver- 
etl, to recover the sum of 101. for pro- 
essional services rendered to the defendant on 
~~ alleged order. 

nt. M. Lewis appeared as solicitor for th 
Plaintiff, while the defendant conducted his nts 
case in person. 

The plaintiff being called said the defendant 
pernonaliy ordered the plans in dispute to be 
rite ba and he fully expected from the subse- 
y+ orrespondence upon the subject that the 

®ndant would act upon the plans which had 
pe to him: finding this not the case, 
sider a he himself, a little annoyed, as he con- 

4 — a had been in a measure trifled with, 
lag ered that in the interests of the pro- 
brn e" be as entitled to instruct his solicitor 
Seat g the present action to test whether he 
Justified or not in doing so, as the transaction 


brains in order that another might reap the 
benefit, inasmuch as although the work in 
question materially deviated in its construction 
from the plan he had supplied, many of his 
original views had been carried out. 


Mr. Lewis here put in several letters in support of the 
plaintiff’s case, which terminated it. 

The defendant, being sworn, said he considered the 
laintiff’s claim an extortionate one as, even admitting his 
iability, there was a witness present in court who would 
abundantly prove that the charge made by the plaintiff 
was an excessive one. 

The Judge here asked the plaintiff if the charge made 
was a fair and reasonable one, and being answered in the 
affirmative, the defendant concluded by stating he had 
asked one or two other persons to submit plans to him, and 
he intended to select whichever suited his purpose, and 
never expected to be charged for those he did not adopt, as 
no other person had applied to him for payment. He con- 
sidered the transaction equivalent to builders sending him 
an estimate, and that he was entitled to select which best 
suited his purpose, and he therefore felt bound to resist 
the ‘present claim upon principle. In cross-examination 
the P ae ae said he had plans from two other architects, 
and the one whose plan he had adopted was present in 
court, for the purpose of giving evidence in the matter. 
Edward Ward said the plan he had submitted to the 
defendant had been adopted by him, and that he had con- 
sidered the charge which the plaintiff had made to be an 
excessive one, and that 5/. would amply compensate him 
for so small a plan as the one produced in court. 

In cross-examination witness said he was not a member 
of the Institute of British Architects, nor was he an archi- 
tect at all, but only a builder ; upon which Mr. Lewis told 
him to sit down, and declined to ask him any further 
questions. 

This being the defendant’s case, 

The Judge considered the case to be one of oath against 
oath, inasmuch as the testimony of the last witness could 
hardly be admitted, as he acknowledged himself he was 
only a builder, and, consequently, not being an architect, 
would not be expected to form any adequate opinion as to 
professional charges; and again, looking at the plans 
before him, together with all the surroundings of the case, 
he should certainly rule in favour of the plaintiff, with 
solicitor’s costs. 

Judgment was accordingly entered for the plaintiff for 
the full amount claimed, with costs. 








AN ARCHITECTS CLAIM FOR 
“ QUANTITIES.” 
SHAW Uv. MATTOCK. 


In this case, heard in the Keighley County 
Court on the 17th inst., the plaintiff was Mr. 
John Shaw, architect, Ilkley, who sought to 
recover from the defendant, Mr. Jonathan 
Mattock, contractor, the value of professional 


services rendered. 

Some months ago tenders were invited for the erection 
of a villa residence at Ilkley. Defendant was desirous of 
tendering, and secured the job. The defence was to the 
effect that the defendant did not obtain the contract for 
the house by means of the quantities of the plaintiff. 

Jonathan Mattock, the defendant, said the plaintiff 
offered him the quantities. He expected that they would 
be [correct in all particulars. He asked the plaintiff to 
guarantee their accuracy, and this was refused. He was 
appointed contractor directly from the person advertising 
for the tenders, and not through the quantities of the 
plaintiff. Plaintiff’s quantities valued the erection at 
2,8601.; when he had quantities prepared by another man 
he found the work would extend to 160/. more, which he 
would lose, having tendered on the plaintiff’s quantities, 

Verdict for the defendant, with costs. 








HOUSE PROPERTY DAMAGED BY 
RAILWAY WORKS. 


EDWARDS UV. THE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 


THIs case was heard on the 12th inst., in the 
Court of Appeal, before Lords Justices James, 
Cotton, and Thesiger. 


The plaintiff was a lessee, under the Carpenters’ Com- 
pany, of certain land near Stratford, in Essex, upon which 

e had built twelve houses. Adjoining these houses there 
was a garden surrounded by a ditch. The defendants, 
while enlarging their railway, had filled up an old water- 
course, and had constructed a new one nearer the plaintiff’s 
houses, and had connected it with the above-mentioned 
ditch by means of a pipe, the effect of which was to cause 
the ditch to overflow and injure the foundations of plain- 
tiff’s houses. The plaintiff claimed an injunction to restrain 
the defendants from discharging any water into the ditch 
in question so as to overflow his premises, and damages for 
the injury which had been caused. The Court below had 
granted a perpetual injunction, with costs of the action, 
and given the plaintiff 100/., on the ground that some 
damage had been done to his property, and by way of com- 
pensation for the extra costs he would have to pay beyond 
the costs between party and party. The defendants 
— 

‘heir lordships held that the defendants had constructed 
their works in accordance with the powers contained in 
their Act of Parliament, and therefore the decision of the 
Vice-Chancellor could not stand. If any injury had been 
done by the railway company, the remedy was not by an 
— but by compensation under the 68th section of the 

ct. 








Berlin, which has now a population of one 
million souls, possesses no fewer than 7,200 
public-houses and cafés, being rather more than 
one such an establishment to every 139 of the 
inhabitants. Many of the new beer-houses, like 
the Reichshalle, are gigantic establishments, 
capable of seating 500 to 1,000 guests, and have 


THE DRAINAGE OF THE SURREY 
GARDENS ESTATE. 


THE works in connexion with the laying-out 
of the Surrey Gardens estate for building upon 
are about to be commenced by Messrs. Sutton 
& Dudley, who have come into possession of the 
property, and the matter was before the New- 
ington Vestry last week on a recommendation 
of the sewers committee that a new brick 
sewer be constructed down Manor-place (the 
approach to the estate from Walworth-road), at 
an estimated cost of 1,1001., and that the owners 
of the Surrey Gardens estate be charged 1301., 
one-half cost of a 15-inch sewer, which would 
be sufficient for the drainage of that estate. 
Objection was taken by a number of members 
to the expenditure of 1,100l. by the parish, on 
the ground that the outlay was not necessary 
for the ordinary drainage of the district; but 
that it was required for the houses which were 
about to be erected on the estate. A long and 
somewhat personal discussion took place, in the 
course of which Mr. Malthouse observed that it 
looked very like an attempt to tax the rate- 
payers in order to oblige speculators; upon 
which Mr. C. S. Barker said that such was not 
the fact, as the brick sewer was required for 
the whole drainage of the district, which was 
very heavy. Ultimately a compromise was 
agreed to, to the effect that the owners of the 
Surrey Gardens estate should he called upon to 
pay 3001. towards the new brick sewer. 








DRAINAGE ITEMS. 


Slovgh.—A_ specification has been prepared 
by Mr. Grantham, C.E., for providing the town 
of Slough with a new system of sewers and 
outfall sewer. The separate system will be 
adopted, the existing sewers being used for 
surface water, &c., and a new set of sewers 
laid down for the sewage. 

Harwich.—The Harwich Town Council have 
agreed to a scheme for draining the town, the 
outlet to be at the end of the breakwater. The 
estimate is 8,000/. The approval of the Harbour 
Conservancy Board has to be obtained. 
Chapel-en-le-Frith.— On the 18th inst. Mr. 
Robert Morgan, one of the inspectors of the 
Local Government Board, held an inquiry at 
Chapel-en-le-Frith into an application made by 
the Sanitary Authority of the Chapel-en-le-Frith 
Union to borrow 3,000l. for the purpose of 
sewering the town of Chapel-en-le-Frith. Mr. 
John Nall, the surveyor to the Authority, ex- 
plained the intended works, and said it was 
proposed to turn the overflow from the filtration- 
tanks into the River Goyt, a tributary of the 
Mersey. The inspector asked what means were 
to be adopted to clarify the sewage? Mr. Nall 
said on a small scale land filtration was to be 
resorted to. The inspector pointed out that it 
was against the Rivers Pollution Prevention 
Act to turn the sewage into the stream before 
it had been clarified, and that the Local Govern- 
ment Board would not lend money unless means 
were taken to clarify the sewage before passing 
it into the river. 

Wallingford.—Messrs. Ripley & Simmonds, 
the engineers employed by the Wallingford Town 
Council to advise them on the subject of the 
drainage of the town, have made their report. 
It is stated that they recommend a system for 
utilisation of the sewage upon land by irriga- 
tion, as the best for Wallingford, upon engineer- 
ing, sanitary, and economical grounds. They 
recommend a site in the allotment gardens for 
the outfall works, and a field adjoining the 
Corporation land, to the north-west of the town, 
for sewage irrigation. The estimated cost, 
exclusive of the purchase of the land for irriga- 
tion, is 4,900/.,—the items mentioned being, 
providing straining-tanks in duplicate, engines 
and machinery in duplicate, an engine-house, 
underground tank or equalising reservoir to con- 
tain 10,000 gallons, purchase of land at pump- 
ing-station, compensation to owners and occu- 
piers of land through which the rising main and 
main-drain will pass, drains in the town, with 
the necessary flushing arrangements ; ventilat- 
ing-pipes and inspection-wells, preparing fifteen 
acres of land for irrigation, law expenses, and 
engineers’ charges. 





A Technical College has just been opened 
at Bielefeld, devoted to textile industry. Another 
has been founded at Iserlohn in connexion with 
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THE BIENNIAL CONFERENCE, 1878. 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Srr, - In view of the approaching Conference, to be held 
during the week commencing the 3rd of June next, and 
which has already been announced in your advertisement 
columns, the council have nominated a committee who, in 
accordance with bye-law 74, have appointed two of their 
number to act as hon. secretaries. We ask leave, therefore, 
to say, through the medium of your journal, that any 
suggestions regarding the programme of the Conference 
should be addressed to Mr. Arthur Cates orto Mr. R. Phené 
Spiers, hon. secs., Conference Committee, 1878. These 
gentlemen, we may add, have kindly consented to give 
information about the probable proceedings to any one who 
may be pleased to apply to them. 

(Signed) Frep. P. Cocxerrrtt, Hon. Sec. 
Witiram H. Waits, Officiating Sec, 








THE NEW BUILDING REGULATIONS 
FOR GLASGOW. 


TuE following letter referring to the proposed 
alteration of the Police Act has been addressed 
to the Town Council, and also to Lord Redes- 
dale and the Lord Advocate, who have promised 
to give it due consideration. We understand 
that the aim of the architects is to induce the 
Town Council to take up the subject of a General 
Building Act, consolidating existing regulations 
so far as these are satisfactory, and embracing 
all proper provisions as to structure and 
arrangement for securing the public health and 


safety :— 
y ‘* 157, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow, 
April 8, 1878. 


Dear Sir—We duly received Mr. Lang’s letter of the 
3rd inst., sending us print of the minute of the Town Council 
as to new building regulations, with amendments thereon, 
for which we beg to thank you. The Council of the Glas- 
gow Institute of Architects think it right to express their 
strong and unanimous disapproval of the course which the 
Town Council has adopted in asking the Government to 
give statutory force to new building regulations which 
neither the owners of property in Glasgow nor their profes- 
sional advisers have had any opportunity whatever of con- 
sidering. The members of the Glasgow Institute of Archi- 
tects are fully alive to the necessity of all building opera- 
tions (especially in towns) being regulated by statute, and 
conducted under competent supervision, in such a manner 
as shall most conduce to the public health and safety, with 
due regard to the rights of private property. The subject 
has been frequently before them, and they are prepared, in 
any way which may be considered desirable, to co-operate 
most heartily with the authorities in devising and obtainin 
a comprehensive measure dealing with this important an 
complex subject, so directly affecting their interests, and 
so beset with difficulties, which only those practically ac- 

uainted with it can fully appreciate; but they must 
Gosehy condemn a hasty attempt to patch up a measure 
which, as a whole, is acknowledged to be unsatisfactory, by 
the addition of clauses which are also, in many respects, 
objectionable.— We are, dear sir, yours truly, 
(Signed) Joun Burnet, Prest. 
Witiiam M‘Lxan, Secy. 


James D. Marwick, Esq., Town Clerk.” 








FULHAM CASUAL WARDS COMPETITION, 


Sr1r,—Pressure of business prevented me re- 
plying to the letter signed “ Fair Play,” in your 
issue of the 29th ult., on the subject of this 


guardians, viz., 22nd of March. I was in the room in 
which the designs were hung, and there met two of the 
other competitors, viz., Mr. Messenger and Mr. Saunders. 
Mr. Messinger at once discovered that the selected plan 
was not to the same scale as the others, and said he should 
enter his protest against it ; he further said to me,—What 
would you do under the circumstances? I replied, protest, 
certainly. He then went into the office, wrote a letter 
and sent it in to the Board, which was sitting at the time, 
and was calledin. Upon inquiry, it was found that Mr. 
Marsh, the clerk, had not sent the plan and particulars to 
me. Mr. Messenger being informed that such was the 
case, I believe stated that the explanation was sufficient, 
and he further did me the honour to say to the guardians 
that they had selected a good plan. 
Now, as to the personal question of my being Surveyor 
to ‘The Fulham District Board of Works,”’ and that a 
member of that body had placed upon the agenda a notice 
of motion, ‘‘ That Mr. Bean, the surveyor, be requested to 
to. all private practice, &c.,”” I cannot help saying 
that I think this is quite beside the question, and savours 
somewhat of the animus to which I have been subjected for 
some time past ; but what my arrangement with a Board of 
Works (entered into more than twenty-two years ago, with 
aclear and distinct understanding that I should be per- 
mitted to carry on my private practice) can have to do 
with a public competition I am at a loss to understand. 
I trust this statement of facts will set at rest the ques- 
tion at issue, and for my own part I shall not again trespass 

on your valuable space on this subject. 
AtFRrED C. Bgay. 








THE PUPILAGE OF SIR G. G. SCOTT. 


I rEGRET to see by the Builder of the 20th 

inst. that Professor Donaldson has repeated his 
erroneous statement as to the pupilage of the 
late Sir Gilbert Scott. Your excellent sketch 
of the life of the late most eminent architect 
mentioned quite correctly that he was articled 
to my father, and entered his office on April 10, 
1827. It would have been more to the purpose 
if my respected friend, instead of calling on 
Mr. Nelson, had called on me. No doubt I 
could have satisfied him ; a mere comparison of 
dates would have done it. I think he would 
have been saved the trouble of those further re- 
marks at the Institute meeting on Monday week. 
I should hardly have ventured so strange a state- 
ment unless I had been perfectly sure; and it is 
quite true that among my late father’s papers 
I found the very Articles themselves. 
And now, sir, let me add that the remarkable 
way in which Sir Gilbert Scott appreciated the 
Gothic movement at its initiation, and placed 
himself at the head of it, entering upon and 
carrying out with great success one of the most 
extraordinary careers ever seen in the history of 
art, is without doubt all due to his own genius 
and talent, perseverance, and great power of 
work. Those with whom he passed his days of 
pupilage were educated in another school, and 
could have done very little to lay the foundation 
for that special knowledge and learning which he 
afterwards exhibited. JAMES EDMESTON. 








CHESTNUT TIMBER. 
Sir,—I am quite sure that the above-named 


competition ; aud as I did not do so at the time, 
I should have let it pass but for the communi- 
cation signed ‘‘ Competitor,” in your paper of the 
I now feel it necessary to do so in 
justice to myself, and also to remove, if possible, 
the imputation of any unfairness on my part, or 
favour from the Board of Guardians, because I 
happen to be a local man. 

I quite agree with your correspondent that there is great 


20th inst. 





room for improvement in the matter of competitions ; and | have been used in construction, and which were, 
also that competitive drawings should always be drawn to | no doubt, grown on the estates. 


a uniform scale. I would go further and say that the 
colouring - rather the want of colouring) should be uni- 
form ; for 

eschew altogether highly-coloured 


points of view. These auxiliaries, sir, as you well know, 


often influence the selection in favour of an ill-considered and chestnut, and were wanted to be kept in- 
and unworthy design. Now, , to this particular 2”, tact. The ceilings were attached to the main 
allow me to state the facts so far as I amconcerned. I roof timbers, and it was therefore desirable to 


went to the Union House to inquire if there was any plan 
of the site, or written or printed instructions. I saw a youth 


at the office, who knew nothing about it; I then left my | examining the roof I found the principals to be 
name as an intending competitor, thinking that if there was elm, the heart of which was in a very g00 d 


anything of the kind it would be sent to me ; but I received 
nothing, and therefore prepared my design from the in- 


formation contained in the advertisement, and that alone; | touch would crumble into dust. 
and in that advertisement there was nothing about scale; | of the principals being large, the heart-timber 


and the site was mentioned as “the Stone Yard.”” Why I 
did not in common with your correspondent and other com- 


petitors receive the copy of the Ordnance maps referred to, | may say that the heart of the wood was so good 
and the particulars of the scale to which the plans were to | and so tough (as locally termed) that there was 
hardly any cutting it with saw or hatchet. It 
which I saw for the first time when summoned by letter | was more Jike leather than wood. I allowed the 


ated March 20th, to attend the Board of Guardians on the | e]m principals to remain and put on new deal 
22nd) showed a much larger area of ground than ‘‘ the Stone purlins and rafters only. 


be drawn, I cannot tell, and I consider that I was placed 
at a disadvantage thereby, because the plan of the site 


Yard’’; and had I seen it before, my design would have 
been different, and possibly better ; and further, I consider 


that it is much to the advantage of a competitor to make his | elm principals to roofs, deal purlins and rafters, 


drawings to a 4 in. than to } in. scale, as he can show what 


would have all drawings in sepia or ink, and| a@ gentleman’s residence, in which there were 
: a fond A ae with wo some rooms of great antiquity. 
sae ames oe Parige. tiv as wea well Leow | Were panelled from floor to ceiling with walnut 


timber was greatly used in Cornwall (in the 
olden times) for building and other purposes. 
My ancestors have been general carpenters and 
builders for 250 years, and I have heard some 
of them say that the local-grown timber was 
much used before deal came into knowledge and 
use. I have had a great practical experience in 
building matters, and have come across many 
old buildings where chestnut, walnut, elm, &c., 


Some twenty-five years since I was restoring 


These rooms 


disturb the roof as little as possible. On 
state of preservation ; but the sap at the least 
The scantlings 


was quite strong enough to support the roof. I 


In another residence I found chestnut beams, 





he intends in a more clear and detailed manner. 


With reference to the remark,—I had almost said 
imputation,—that the other designs ‘‘were put on one 
side, utilised as a reference, or otherwise 
I can say is that I had a hasty glance 
not exceeding half an hour, on the 


e use of,’’— all 


at them, altogether 
day I attended the 


door and window frames chestnut. The heart of 
the chestnut was in a good state of preserva- 
tion, the sap entirely decayed. The heart of 
the elm in a very good state, the sap decayed. 


——_ 
was left, were decayed and eaten out with Wor 
and the roofs appeared to be kept together 
the new purlins and rafters which had from ti 
to time been fixed. I have also found chestnnt 
used in the roofs of churches, and haye che 
used it for wheel timber, as spokes and felloeg , 
In the aforenamed instances I at first thou shi 
the wood to be oak; but, on examining, I found 
it to be chestnut,—the difference of which to 
practical man is easily known. . 
From the construction of the roofs, I have no 
doubt but that those buildings were original} 
covered with straw thatch. . L. Date, y 











BRICKYARD CHIMNEYS§.* 


Srr,—Mr. R. M. Bancroft, in a paper on chim, 
ney construction, recently read before the Giyi] 
and Mechanical Engineers’ Society, describes 
among many others, the chimney at Messrs, 
Edward Brook & Sons’ fire-clay works, Hudders. 
field. In this chimney the interior of the gshaf, 
is built entirely of fire-clay. The cap is 12 f, 
outside diameter, and no stone is used in it, all 
overlapping being gradually formed by hard. 
burnt radiated firebricks, 14 in. by 5 in. by 3 in, 

Dutta. 





In answer to “M.& S.,” a correspondent re. 
commends the West Bromwich vitrified bine 
bricks for this purpose, as they are not affected 
by atmospheric or chemical action. “ The stacks 
at these works, which are built of blue bricks, 
have been in constant use for many years, and, 
practically speaking, the bricks are as good ag 
when they were first used.” At the Branch Works 
(Radnall Field, Oldbury) a very large stack has 
been completed, the ornamental top of which 
is built of bricks, some of which weigh nearly 
one ton each, made at these works. 








PUBLIC INCONVENIENCE. 


How much longer is the public who use the 
“underground railway” to be subjected to the 
annoyance, inconvenience, and, at times, con 
siderable loss, at those stations where gates are 
used, by having these gates slammed in their 
faces by the men in charge, whilst the train is 
stationary at the platform for minutes after, 
and to be subjected to the impertinence of these 
men on remonstrating with them on the state 
of things, and to be told,—as occurred to me at 
the Charing-cross Station, to instance the last 
case only,—with a most insolent grin,—“ You 
will have to wait half an hour for the next 
train.” I can understand, in the case of a crowd 
accumulating on the steps, the value of sucha 
precaution; but when there are one or two 
persons only, surely it is quite unnecessary, and 
it cannot be the intention or desire of the direc- 
tors. I should also like to inquire if it is the 
duty of the men who walk the platforms, with 
gold lace on their caps, to stand by and hear 
passengers placed in this position insulted and 
sneered at by the underlings. 

“A Darty PASSENGER. 








READING TOWN-HALL COMPETITION. 


Sir,—Your columns from time to time have 
given accounts of queer competitions, but I think 
that the above furnishes a novel feature. _ 

It appears that the Town Council appointed 
Mr. Thos. Lainson, of Brighton, to report upon 
the competitive designs, and, after the announce 
ment that none of the plans were in accordance 
with the requirements, three were placed first, 
second, and third in order of merit, and the 
premiums paid to the respective authors. 
Plans by Mr. Lainson, the referee, were 
brought forward, and have been approved by 
the Corporation. 

As Mr. Lainson indulges in the letters 
F.R.LB.A., it appears to be a matter for the 
Institute to take up. It is better “to bear the 
ills we have” in haying designs selected by 
non-professional judges, than to have referees 


appointed who eventually get the work. 
” ales Farr Pra¥. 








Rent at Brighton.—A little house with 
shop has been built in the King’s-road, Bright 
under the direction of Mr. Arthur Loader, whic 
is somewhat novel in design, if not particularly 
beautiful. It is said to be the smallest puild- 
ing, as a house, anywhere, asa table 6 ft. square 
cannot be put inside it. Yet it is let at 1 

@ year. 











The original deal purlins and rafters, or what 


* See pp. 391, 416, ante, 
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MASTERS AND MEN. 


Bolton.—A strike is, it is feared, likely to take 
place amongst the carpenters and joiners of 
Bolton. The master builders on the 1st of 
February gave notice that after the 1st of May 
wages would be reduced 1d. per hour, and 
working hours both indoor and outdoor increased 
from 48} to 52 per week for ten months, and 
from 43} to 47 per week during December and 
January. At present the hours for indoor work 
in winter are 48}, and for out-door work 433. 
By the proposed alteration the operatives will 
earn 36s. 10d. per week for ten months, and 
33s. 3}d. per week in December and January. 
This represents a net increase of 10d. per week 
fur ten months, for which the operatives will 
have to work 3} hours longer ; but in December 
and January they will work 1} hour less. Other 
alterations are proposed in respect to piece- 
work, starting-places, and overtime, with the 
view of adapting the Bolton system to that of 
Manchester. The operatives have just held a 
meeting at which the various proposals were 
considered and rejected. The masters, however, 
adhere to their determination to enforce the 
alterations, and it is expected that on the 1st 
of May there will be a strike of between 500 and 
600 operatives. ; 

Liverpool.—In October last the operative 
painters of Liverpool gave notice to their em- 
ployers of their intention to ask for an increase 
of 1d. per hour (i. ¢., from 74d. to 83d.) in their 
wages, which the masters refused, on account 
of the depressed state of trade. In March the 
operatives asked for an interview ; and the em- 
ployers replied that they did not see what 
benefit an interview would be when they could 
not give an advance in the rate of wages. The 
men then requested that the matter should be 
referred to arbitration, and the employers con- 
sented to this course on condition that the 
arbitrator should take into consideration the 
question of reduction as well as increase of 
wages. The operatives, however, refused to go 
to arbitration on these terms, and urged that 
only the question of increase should be laid 
before the arbitrator. The employers declined 
to give way on this point; and the men went 
out on strike on the 13th inst. Such is the 
position of affairs as stated by the Master 
Builders’ Association. The Strike Committee, 
on the other hand, state that the men have 
hitherto been working under certain printed 
rules of long standing, and one of these rules 
provides that six months’ notice of an advance 
or reduction of wages must be given on either 
side in the month of October. The masters now 
say they would consent to arbitration if the men 
would allow the question of reduction as well as 
increase of wages to be considered; but the 
operatives contend that this proposal is unfair, 
because the masters have not given them six 
months’ notice. On this ground, therefore, they 
refuse to refer the dispute to arbitration. 

Shefield.—A strike of a somewhat novel 
character has taken place at the Burngreave 
Relief Works, Sheffield. Some time ago, when 
the distress amongst working classes was at its 
worst phase, the Duke of Norfolk consented to 
give employment to a number of men on land 
near All Saints’ Church, and in Burngreave. 
The work consisted in removing earth, rock, &c., 
and taking it to a “ tip” some distance off 
Upwards of 250 men accepted employment, and 
rd number has been maintained up to the 
~9th inst., the remuneration given being accord- 
ing to the nature of the work which had to be 
Performed. The men were formed into six 
gangs, and one of these, consisting of 95 men 
pe engaged at the Burngreave-road land. At 

rst the work was not too heavy, and the men 
ue able to eke out a scanty living; but the 
abour has become greater every week, on 
ane of the rock which was encountered and 
= mance it had to be wheeled to the tip; 

‘latterly the men have been somewhat dis- 
wre at the amount of their wages. Last 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Feniton.—The restoration of St. Andrew’s 
on 8 proceeding. The east wall and the 
ws Be sncel-walla have been rebuilt, and a 
pl erected on the north side of the 
a ae he panelled woodwork of the chancel 

Toor is new. The chancel windows, and 








those on the north side of the church generally, 
are also new. The dressings are of Ham Hill 
stone. The western gallery has entirely dis- 
appeared. The walls are coloured a warm tint, 
and the old oak timbers of the aisle and nave 
are painted. The old rood and parclose screens 
are now undergoing restoration. The floors have. 
been lowered and brought down to their original 
level. The church is heated by Porritt’s hot-air 
apparatus. The organ-chamber floor is lowered 
to about the levelof the church. A double squint 
and a credence have been put in on the south 
side of the sanctuary. The church, which on 
plan consists of western tower, nave, south aisle, 
and chancel, is Perpendicular in its type of 
architecture; but much of the new stonework, 
especially the tracery of the windows, is some- 
what earlier. The whole of the works are being 
carried out by Mr. Harry Hems. Mr. R. Medley 
Fulford is the architect. 

Chastleton.—It is stated that the restoration 
of the ancient church at Chastleton, Moreton-in- 
Marsh, will shortly be commenced. The archi- 
tect selected is Mr. C. E. Powell, a pupil of the 
late Sir Gilbert Scott. The estimated cost is 
9001. 

Killamarsh.—The parish church of St. Giles’s, 
Killamarsh, which has been restored under the 
direction of Mr. H. R. Gough, of London, was 
re-opened on the 14th inst. The unsightly pews 
and gallery have been entirely removed, new 
floor and paving laid, and pitch pine open 
benches supplied. The tower arch, which was 
before the restoration blocked up by the gallery, 
has been opened out, and the west window filled 
in with stained glass by Messrs. Clayton & Bell. 
The flat roof of the nave was found to be ina 
rotten condition, and it was found necessary to 
entirely remove it, and a new open timber roof 
has been substituted, the pitch being raised to 
its original height. It has also been found 
necessary to rebuild the porch, but the interest- 
ing Norman arch to the door from the porch 
to the nave has not been disturbed. A massive 
font has taken the place of the wooden 
pedestal and mean basin which was for- 
merly used for baptisms. The new font, which 
is the gift of the rector, partakes somewhat 
of the Norman character. The church is 
warmed by means of one of Messrs. Musgrave 
& Co.’s slow combustion air-warmers, placed 
in a chamber below the nave gangway, and 
covered with an ornamental iron grating. The 
works have been carried out, under the archi- 
tect’s supervision, by the contractor, Mr. 
John Lister, of Aston, at a cost of, including 
stained glass and value of old materials re- 
used, about 1,0001. 

Woodford Halse—On the 30th ult., the foun- 
dation-stone of the new tower of the church of 
Woodford Halse, now in course of re-building, 
was laid by Lady Knightley. In digging the 
foundations for the new wall, two coins of 
Edward II., one of Edward VI., and one of 
William III., were found. A very fine recum- 
bent effigy of a lady was also discovered, a 
short distance from the surface, against the 
outside of the north wall of the chancel. Mr. 
Hartshorne, the architect, considers it to be of 
the date of Edward II. About that time, 
according to Baker’s history, Maud, widow of 
Robert Holland, was Lady of the Manor of 
Woodford Halse, and rather later Alice Perers 
was Lady of the Manor of West Farndon. The 
effigy may possibly be that of one of these 
ladies. 

Newchapel.—A meeting of the committee 
formed with the object of replacing the present 
church at Newchapel with a new erection, to 
serve as a memorial to James Brindley, the 
famous engineer, was held in Tunstall Town-hail 
on the 10th inst. The plans for a building in 
the Early Gothic style, to accommodate 450 
persons, have been prepared by Messrs. Lewis, 
of Newcastle, and the building, of stone, is 
calculated to cost 7,0001. If the church were 
built of brick it was estimated that the cost 
of erection would be reduced 25 per cent., and 
Mr. Lewis was asked to obtain a tender for a 
church of brick with stone dressings, and submit 
it to an adjourned meeting. 

Bordesley.—For some time past the Church 
of St. Andrew, at Bordesley, has been under- 
going considerable improvement and restoration 
in portions of the interior, under the direction 
of Mr. Yeoville Thomason, architect. The 
building and carpentering work has been executed 
by Mr. Witkes, of Kingston-road. The mullions 
and tracery work of the windows have been 
removed and constructed afresh. New stalls 
have been provided in the chancel. An old 














gallery, at the western extremity of the edifice, 
has disappeared, and stalls are so arranged on 
the floor as to afford increased accommodation 
there. The re-decoration has been carried out 
by Mr. Robert Mann. The building is to be 
warmed by the use of Gurney’s stoves on Wood- 
ward’s patent. The organ is also in course of 
restoration, under the direction of Mr. Halm- 
shaw, of Camp-hill. The total cost of the works 
will be about 1,0001. 

Churcham.—Churcham Church, five miles 
from Gloucester, was destroyed by fire in 
October, 1876. It has now been rebuilt, and 
was re-opened on the 8th inst. The original 
structure was built by the Normans, and much 
of their substantial work remains in the thick 
masonry and circular arches still preserved. 
Previously to the fire, the church had undergone 
several restorations in modern times. A suffi- 
cient amount having been collected to justify 
the commencement of the re-building, Messrs. 
Waller & Son, architects, Gloucester, were 
engaged to furnish plans and estimates. The 
walls, doors, and windows have been repaired, 
and the floors, both tile and wood, have been 
renewed, the walls re-plastered on the inside, 
and new open seats, with new pulpit and other 
fittings, provided. The nave has been covered 
with a substantial open-timber roof and Broseley 
tiles, and the interior will be warmed by a 
Gurney stove. The new covering of the spire is 
wholly different to its predecessor; indeed, no 
other like it is to be seen in this part of the 
country. Its form was taken by Mr. Waller, at 
the suggestion of Mr. Gambier Parry, from the 
old church of Sompting, in Sussex, a church 
well known to all archeologists. The height 
and various dimensions were obtained at Sompt- 
ing by Mr. Waller as a guide for the Churcham 
tower. It may be described as a square tower 
tapering into a short eight-angled spire. The 
angles forming the base lines of the spire spring 
alternately from each corner of the tower, and 
from the top of a gable which rises on the four 
faces of the tower. <A new peal of bells, im 
place of the six destroyed, has been supplied by 
Messrs. Warner & Son, of Cripplegate, at a cost 
of nearly 3401. The wall beneath the chancel- 
window has been covered with rich drapery, the 
gift of Mr. Gambier Parry. The total cost of 
restoration is stated to have been about 1,8001. 





Books Recerbed. 


The Geometry and Optics of Ancient Architecture, 
Illustrated by Examples from Thebes, Athens, 
and Rome. By JoHN PENNETHORNE, Esq. 
Assisted in drawing and colouring of the 
plates, and in the arrangement of the text, 
by John Robinson, architect. London and 
Edinburgh: Williams & Norgate. 1878. 


Tue large, costly, and elaborate work, just now 
completed by Mr. John Pennethorne, was com- 
menced as long ago as 1835. Involving the 
labour and thought of years, it is not to be 
hastily treated, and we will give it in due time 
the consideration to which it is obviously 
entitled. Meanwhile we mention the fact of its 
publication, and present a summary of the results 
which the author considers have been arrived at 
from the study of the geometry and optics of 
ancient architecture. It appears possible, he 
thinks, to recover from the marble the ancient 
theory of proportion, viz.,—the original given pro- 
portions of the porticos, and the trigonometrical 
calculations that were made in each case for 
determining the true executed heights of the cor- 
rected masses of the Temples, when they were 
fixed in position, and all the visual angles were 
made to appear commensurable one with 
another, when viewed perspectively from a 
given point of sight. Also to recover the calcu- 
lations that were made for determining the 
curvature of the horizontal lines of the steps 
and of the entablatures. Further, to recover 
from the marble the original given proportions 
of the columns, and to trace, by the aid of the 
descriptive geometry, the forms of the Doric 
and Ionic capitals, including the describing of 
the Ionic spiral line, and other deta‘ls of the 
columns. ‘These curved lines, he shows, are 
invariably traced as the combined arcs of the 
different conic sections. He maintains the 
possibility of recovering from the marble the 
ancient methods of tracing geometrically the 
mouldings and ornaments as the combined arcs 
of the several conic sections, and also to recover 
the ancient method of designing perspectively 
the Egyptian, the Greek, and the Roman 
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entablatures. And he reasons that if we can 
again follow the Greek artists in the designing 
of the masses, and the details of their works 
of architecture, we are then fable to recover 
from the marble ‘the intellectual labour that 
was bestowed upon such designs as the 
Parthenon and the Propylea, when the working 
drawings from which these designs were exe- 
cuted in the marble were being prepared by 
the Greek architects. Further that if the 
works that were written upon architecture by 
the Greeks had been preserved, viz.—Anaxa- 
goras on Perspective, Ictinus on the Parthenon, 
Philo on the symmetry of Temples, and other 
authors whose names are known, we should 
have found that they treated of the proportions, 
the curves, the perspective designs, the colour- 
ing of the temples, as well as of the paintings 
and the sculpture, belonging to them, so that 
in recovering the original calculations and 
drawings we recover at the same time, in a 
degree, some of the contents of those lost 
works. The utility of attempting the recovery 
of what has so long been dormant might be 
questioned ; but as, after 2,000 years, the Greek 
geometry remains as the basis of modern mathe- 
matics, he believes equally that the principles 
of Greek art, when recovered, will be found to 
be a sure foundation for all modern art to rest 
upon, for certainly during this long period of 
time no works of art have been executed to 
equal intellectually such designs as_ the 
Parthenon, the Propylea, and other works in 
the Acropolis of Athens as combined works of 
painting, sculpture, architecture, and geometry. 





Aid Book to Engineering Enterprise Abroad. By 
Ewinc Marurson, M.Inst.C.E. London: 
E. & F. N. Spon. 1878. 

Mr. MatueEson says his book has been written 
from an Englishman’s point of view as an aid 
to those who may be interested in the projection 
of engineering enterprises in foreign countries. 
We quite agree with him that the intimate rela- 
tions which arise between the promoters of new 
undertakings abroad and the English engineers, 
capitalists, and contractors upon whom they 
depend, render it important that all those con- 
cerned should be in full accord. Too often, 
foreign or international transactions are hindered 
by the insufficient knowledge, on one side or the 
other, of the necessary facts ; and in his clearly- 
written pages it is attempted to classlfy and 
link together those technical and economical 
conditions which determine the success or 
failure of public works and engineering ventures ; 
and especially to enumerate those preliminary 
particulars on which alone designs and esti- 
mates of cost can be framed. The subject of 
concessions for engineering enterprises in foreign 
countries is of course, therefore, treated at some 
length, and if studied by persons likely to embark 
in such undertakings, may save much time, much 
money, and consequent heart-ache. 

Warning the promoters of new schemes against 
various rocks ahead, Mr. Matheson justly 
says :— 

“An engineering enterprise, to’ be successful, must 
satisfy certain technical and economical conditions; and 
these demand entirely different kinds of investigation. An 
—— to whom a scheme is submitted may find that it 
is feasible, and that as no experimental methods or extra- 
ordinary works are required, the risk will be but small; 
the calculations of outiay and profit may also appear to 
him reasonable, and he gives to the scheme the sanction of 
his name. Yet there may be economical reasons, which to 
a financier or economist, as eminent in his way as the 
engineer, will show the unsoundness of the undertaking. 
The fault is sometimes on the other side. A scheme is 
submitted to a financier, who, uninformed on technical 
matters, may accept as correct the ye but incom- 
plete engineering details, and on such a basis may decide 
that the scheme will be safe and profitable ; while in reality 
there may be some flaw,~ perhaps even of a rudimentary 
kind,—which bars the way to success. Were it not that 
failures frequently occur for these reasons, the need for 
fuller investigation would appear too obvious to be men- 
tioned. But even where the feasibility of a scheme, both 
in its technical and economical aspects, ps certain, it 
often fails for some secondary reason to obtain support.” 

Railways, Telegraphs, Harbours, Bridges, 
Irrigation, Waterworks, Town Drainage, Tram- 
ways, Markets, and Gasworks are all treated of; 
the latter makes an especially valuable chapter, 
and we strongly recommend the book to the 
consideration of a much larger circle of readers 
than those only interested in the projection of 
engineering enterprises in foreign countries. 





VARIORUM. 
A sEconp edition of “Common Sense for 
Gas Users,” by Robt. Wilson, C.E. (Crosby 
Lockwood & Co.) has been published. It con- 


subject, and plentifully blames gasfitters. The 
author says,— The importance of the subject 
may be gathered from the statement that the 
loss of light consequent upon the use of bad 
burners and high pressures of gas in London 
alone, when calculated upon the gas rental and 
expressed in money value, cannot be less than 
600,0007. per annum. The loss in such towns as 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Glasgow, cannot be 
less than 120,000/. per annum.” Whether or 
not the particular burner recommended will 
justify his praise we do not know.——“ The 
History of Bell’s Telephone.” Edited by Kate 
Field (London: Bradbury, Agnew, &Co.). This 
little book gives a pleasant chatty account of 
the steps which led up to the completion of Mr. 
Alexander Graham Bell’s Telephone, and of 
incidents connected with its introduction since. 
What the owners of Mr. Bell’s patent are doing 
with it financially we do not know; but there 
seems to be a pretty general endeavour to 
supersede it, and prevent them, as far as prac- 
ticable, from reaping any advantage from it. 
We cannot help thinking that this was brought 
about, to some extent, by the endeavour which 
was made, in the first instance, to put too high 
a price upon its use. Last week’s Nature 
(Macmillan) commences with a paper on “ The 
Coming Total Solar Eclipse,” which will sweep 
over the United States in July next, by Mr. 
Norman Lockyer. There are other interesting 
communications, and the number is altogether 
a good specimen of this valuable periodical. 
“ Picturesque Europe” is now taking us abroad 
with very pleasant discourse and many charm- 
ing views. Numbers 25 and 26 before us illus- 
trate Normandy and Brittany and the Italian 
Lakes, a steel engravingin No. 25 showing us Orta, 
from a charming drawing by Mr. Birket Foster ; 
and one in No. 26, a view of the well-known 
tomb of Louis de Bréze, in Rouen Cathedral. 
Charming, indeed, are the associations recalled 
by the sketches about the Lago di Garda, the 
Lago di Como, and the Lago Maggiore, to those 
who know this delightful part of the world ; few 
who have visited it fail to cherish delightful 
recollections of the time spent there,—recollec- 
tions which will be recalled with intensity by 
the pages of the work before us. ‘“ Picturesque 
Europe” promises to be, when completed, a 
very fine book indeed. 














Miscellanen. 


The City Guilds and Technical Educa- 
tion.—A correspondent writes:—The Drapers’ 
Company having voted 25 guineas for the esta- 
blishment of technical carpentry and joinery 
classes, on the plans pursued at the Artisans’ 
Institute, 29, Castle-street, Upper St. Martin’s- 
lane, W.C., the Rev. H. Solly has recently 
addressed public meetings on the subject at 
Croydon, Clapham Junction, and Nottingham. 
At the latter place there appears to be always a 
considerable number of intelligent workmen 
ready to take up the subject of educational 
work, and the response on the occasion in ques- 
tion, particularly at a small representative 
conference held the following night, was most 
hearty. In London and the surrounding dis- 
tricts, however, the indifference of the “ British 
workman” to his true interests and advance- 
ment is too often most discouraging, though the 
great distances and the difficulty of making any 
matter generally known present formidable 
obstacles not felt in most provincial towns. It 
is, however, at once interesting and important 
to watch how eagerly a few men in every trade 
welcome any attempt to promote their ranks, 
and there is little doubt that when the City 
guilds are prepared to come forward with their 
long-promised scheme of a technical university, 
with affiliated institutions, they will meet with 
a large amount of grateful recognition, and the 
present humble pioneer efforts will be found to 
have been the insertion of the thin edge of the 
wedge into the dense mass of industrial ignorance 
and apathy. We learn that the technical car- 
pentry class founded at Croydon has made a 
tolerably good commencement, and that the one 
started this week at Clapham Junction is likely 
to have a fair measure of success. 


The Wellington Monument.—The Wel- 
lington Monument in St. Paul’s Cathedral being 
now complete, the First Commissioner of her 
Majesty’s Works, &c., has handed over the cus- 
tody thereof tothe Deanand Chapter of St. Paul’s. 
A large view of the monument appeared in the 





tains a large amount of information on the 


Builder for 1875, pp. 688, 689. 


ee 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden _ 
The manner in which Madame Scalchi , 
steadily increased her hold on the London publi 
is very noticeable. Her recent performances jx 
“La Favorita” and “Il Trovatore’’ haye been 
quite remarkable. The distribution of th, 
dramatis persone this season in the former jg 
much the same as it was a twelvemonth ago, with 
Madame Scalchias Leonora, Mdlle. Cottinoas Ine, 
Signor Graziani as Alfonso, Signor Bagagioly 
as Baldassare, Signor Gayarré as Fernandy 
Madame Scalchi, it may not be forgotten, haq 
the honour of playing Leonora on the memorablg 
occasion (July 19, 1871) when Mario ag Fe. 
nando took his last “farewell” of the English 
public. She had essayed the character before 
but never before created so strong an impression, 
Since then she has evidently studied it cop 
amore ; and the fruits of her perseverance are 
apparent. The Fernando of Signor Gayarr 
up to this time, is the part which has won for 
him most honour. The general performance 
of “ La Favorita” was excellent. 


The Late Sir Gilbert Scott.— A regoly. 
tion in the following terms has been passed at a 
meeting of the Council of the Royal Architec. 
tural Museum, Mr. Beresford Hope, MP, 
president, in the chair :—‘“‘In the death of Sir 
Gilbert Scott the Royal Architectural Museun 
recognises publicly an irreparable loss to that 
art for the promotion of which the Museum 
exists, and of which he was so great a master, and, 
within its own sphere, an ever-loving indefatigable 
foster-father and mainstay, its founder, and its 
ever vigilant and untiring treasurer, councillor, 
and, by his own choice, laborious working officer, 
Personally, all its members have lost in him a 
friend who ‘cannot easily be replaced. On all 
these accounts, the Royal Architectural Museum 
desires (while bowing to the will of Providence) 
to record its great sorrow and its deep sympathy 
with the family of their late treasurer, whose 
loss it can partially measure by the sense of 
what it has been deprived of, and it requests 
the honorary secretaries to convey this expres. 
sion of its feeling to the family of Sir Gilbert 
Scott.” 


The Passage Way through St. Alban’s 
Abbey.—The Abbey Restoration Committee 
have purchased land at the east end of the 
building, at an expense of 1,080/., in order to 
make a pathway to take the place of the public 
passage which has for so long a time cut the 
ante-chapel in two, severing the lady-chapel 
from the rest of the church. The new pathway 
will leave the Abbey cloisters (the footway 
leading southward from the High-street) at 
66 ft. from the church wall, and bend to the 
south-east, being 16 ft. wide at the east end, 
and lead into the sumpter-yard. Forty-four 
poles of land will be devoted to the improve- 
ment. The Town Council have agreed to the 
proposal to stop up the old footway, and the 
formation of the new footways, shrubberies, 
&c., is now well in hand. 


The Institution of Civil Engineers—In 
accordance with custom, it was resolved at the 
last meeting to adjourn over Easter, till Tuesday, 
the 30th instant, when the papers on the Ravi, 
Chenab, and Jhelum Bridges on the Punjab 
Northern State Railway, will be read and dis- 
cussed. The President’s Annual Conversanone 
has been fixed to take place on Monday, the ord 
of June, being the fiftieth anniversary of the 
incorporation of the Society. Mr. Bateman has 
decided to return to the original practice, and 
to invite gentlemen only to this gathering, which, 
by permission of the Council for India, will 
held in the Galleries of the India Museum, at 
South Kensington. 


Bolton Infirmary Plans.—The building 
committee for the proposed new infirmary Te 
solved that the plans be open to the subscribers 
and their friends on Monday and Tuesday por 
and to the public on Wednesday, Thursday, “r 
Friday. The committee have resolved to cal . 
Mr. Charles Barry, president of the Roy@ 
Institute of British Architects, to report upo 
the plans, and generally advise the committee. 


Voltaire Statue Competition, ~~ 
The jury on the Voltaire statue have fant ¥ 
designs of M. Caille and M. Maillet to be . 
equal merit, and have invited both sculptors 
produce a statue one-third of the intended — 
in order that definitive choice may then | 
made, the unsuccessful sculptor to as 
2,000 francs. The third premium goes to ™ 
Dumaige. 
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ee H d Abroad.—Th 
legraphy at Home an si ee 
Bb cen Telegraph Office at Bern has just 


sted the publication of the statistics which 
. ton aple to collect. These statistics 
apply to the year 1876. The statistics given 
as to the length of the lines constructed and 
worked by the various administrations show 
that among the State Telegraph Departments 
Russia is pre-eminent, having a total of 56,000 
miles of line, of which 9,000 miles are in Asia. 
France ranks next with 34,000 miles of line, 
while Germany (including Bavaria and Wurtem- 
perg) has 30,000 miles, Austria-Hungary 29,000 
miles, England 25,000 miles, India 17,670 miles, 
and Italy 14,000 miles. The proportion of miles of 
wire to miles of line varies very greatly in dif- 
ferent countries. While the Russian telegraph 
lines carry, on the average, only two wires, the 
lines in this country carry, on the average, four 
wires and ahalf. The result of this difference 
is shown in the statistics of miles of wire, where 
England heads all other States with a total of 
113,000 miles. Russia and Germany rank next 
with 112,000 miles each, France has 90,000 miles, 
Austria-Hungary 84,000 miles, Italy 49,000 
miles, and India 39,000 miles. The Govern- 
ment Telegraph Departments, however, are all 
eclipsed in length, both of line and of wire, by 
the Western Union Telegraph Company, which 
has 77,000 miles of line and 190,000 miles of 
wire. 

The Monuments (Metropolis) Bill.—The 
objects of this Bill, by which the Metropolitan 
Board seeks Parliamentary powers in connexion 
with Cleopatra’s Needle and other monuments, 
are sufficiently indicated by the preamble: 
“Whereas the Thames Embankments, called 
the Victoria, Albert, and Chelsea Embankments, 
and other lands, are vested in the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and subject to their control 
and management for the benefit of the public: 
and whereas it would be to the advantage of 
the metropolis that facilities should be afforded 
for the maintenance of the obelisk known by 
the name of Cleopatra’s Needle upon the 
Victoria Embankment, and that other powers 
should be conferred as in this Act provided with 
respect to the erection, preservation, and main- 
tenance of monuments, statues, and other works 
of art, from time to time upon any of the said 
Embankments and lands: Be it enacted,” &c. 

Proposed New Town Hall for Hove.— 
At the meeting of the Hove Commissioners, on 
the 18th inst, the Town Hall Committee 
reported that they had conferred generally on 
the subject of a new Town Hall, and had agreed 
upon a list of requirements, which they recom- 
mended for approval. They had also considered 
the sum of money the Commissioners should 
expend on the buildings in question, and recom- 
mended that the sum do not exceed 25,0001., 
exclusive of architect’s commission, furniture, 
heating-apparatus, &c. The General Purposes 
Committee recommended that these recom- 
mendations should be affirmed and sent up to 
the Board for adoption, and that the Board be 
recommended to instruct the Town Hall Com- 
mittee to consult Mr. Waterhouse, and obtain 
plans, and submit the same to this Committee 
for approval. The Board adopted these recom- 
mendations by a large majority. 


The Value of “‘Waste.’—The Bradford 
Corporation have accepted the tender of Mr. 
Steuart, of Manchester, offering 10,3591. per 
annum for seven years for the ammoniacal liquor 
produced at the Bradford Gasworks during that 
sg from July 1st. There were several ten- 

ers, the highest being 10,6001. The price paid 
under the expiring contract has been 8001. per 
pn during the past ten years. The holder 
ri 18 contract was among the competitors for 
: © new contract, and his tender was not 8001. 
: so but 8,000. a year! The discovery in 
in eat of a certain chemical substance used 
© manufacture of aniline dyes has greatly 
need its value. 


4, Crampton’s Patent Joiners’ Cramp.— 
b e er cramp, which claims to be distinguished 
Y strength, lightness, simplicity, and durability. 
Pe ae to be self-fastening by the action of a 
= a — wedge placed in the adjustable 
ne “ merely requires sliding up to the 
he and the greater the pressure applied by 
a ae the firmer the grip; it can be used 
ee Y position, there being no pin to drop out, 
flat os eye parts to prevent its lying 
red ; e sliding-jaw cannot cant. Without 
= ee ourselves for what we have not tried, 
ould certainly advise those to whom a good 
18 of value to look to Crampton’s. 
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For the erection of an infant [school at Wardley, for the 








Stoves.—Every now and then apparently 
sensible persons, non-readers of the Buslder, 
take the trouble to write us a letter to inquire 
where they can obtain Captain Galton’s stoves, 
when, if they turned over our advertising pages, 
they would see that the manufacturers are 
Messrs. Yates, Haywood, & Co., of Upper 
There are so many positions in 


Thames-street. 
which this stove may be most 


duced, that we willingly emphasise their adver- 
The same firm are making some very 
nice and inexpensive little stoves, which they 
Without adopting 
that title, we can go so far as to say that they 
are quite fit for use in houses of that character. 
They have back and sides of brick, and admit 


tisement. 


term ‘Queen Anne Stoves.” 


of tiles being fixed outside. 


National Association for the Promotion 
of Social Science.—The executive of this as- 


sociation having intimated to the 


tenham that they were prepared to hold their 


annual congress this autumn in 


invited, the Mayor convened a meeting of ladies 
and gentlemen likely to be interested in the 
matter at the Queen’s Hotel, and it was unani- 
mously resolved to invite the Association to 
Cheltenham in October, provided a sum of at 


least 7501. be raised to cover 


attendant on the proper reception and meetings 
for so influential a body. Upwards of 2501. were 


subscribed in the room. 


The Archzological Congress of France 
will hold its forty-fifth session at Mans and 


Laval, commencing on Monday, 


ending on Tuesday, the 28th. The programme 
suggests a number of important questions for 
discussion, and medals will be awarded to the 
writers of the most valuable papers. 


Stone and Marble Chimney-pieces. — 


John W. Bird & Co.’s Price List 


lished, in the Euston-road, contains a consider- 
able number of designs as well as prices, and is 
It also includes 
chromo-lithographs of four new French marbles 
which can be furnished at very moderate prices. 


The Cabmen’s Shelter Movement, York. 
In regard to the cabmen’s shelter in Blossom- 
street, in this city, referred to in the Builder, 
we have to add that this erection is now 
in use, but that notice of its opening came too 
late for insertion in the “ General View” given 


therefore useful for reference. 


to our readers a fortnight ago. 


usefully intro- 


Mayor of Chel- 
Cheltenham if 


the expenses 


May 20th, and 


just now pub- 








TENDERS 
For Agricultural Hall, Canterbury. Mr. John Green 
Hall, architect :— 
Handyside & Co. ........ccceceseeeees £2,840 0 0 
WU sci canes ecavcedscecsaceiaseice 608 0 0 
Vernon & Ewens ...........sscssseees 2,585 17 8 
MING caaret tictacedecasaessctcccsceswecesies 2,473 0 0 
Oe Ci sncccedasesssccnsescsacis 2,396 12 0 
RGN! oss ciscasavericoassessessenes 2,350 0 O 
NOW aca cas dpdccudasainussuacedeps 2,350 0 0 
Fetherstone & Lucas ............0+ 2,300 0 O 
BBCI CO oiscccccscccssccessesese 2,296 0 0 
Ceres Ce. on scacccnceasisataseses 282 0 
Wiltahier ......c0000 dabiatensaetadvanawe 2,278 14 O 
MUMIA cas daschcssadvedtayatecsscessionsiee 2,197 12 5 
CRI a eises << cstsecistsasscestivecaiqcsn 2,185 0 0 
Drury & Bigglestone (accepted) 2,060 0 0 
Whitford & Co. (ulthdonnn) 1,948 0 0 
Woodall (ironwork only) ......... 1,204 10 0 





For rebuilding the George Tavern, Great Portland- 


street. Messrs. Bird & Walters, architects. Quantities 

supplied :— 
Grimwood & SonS............seseeeess £5,148 0 0 
UNNI eaieecc Ratnccusaiizeuccencecesehares 4,933 0 0 
WN seduscracccecadsavccsecescucceuntece 4,857 0 0 
ON dagaccantccctidccesisctadatuaves 4,830 0 0 
Temple & Poster .....:ccecscsserosece 4,812 0 0 
MMIII csaceccotectisicaseauanantixes 4,790 @ 0 
OS ee eae sncoees, ae oe @ 
Williams & Son....... de sncdlaanucnce de 4, 00 
McLachlan & Sons ........s.ceseeeee 4,570 0 O 
Anley (accepted) .............ssssee0 4,467 0 0 





For the erection of a house at Midhurst, for Mr. Edwin 


Albery. Mr. W.H. Hunt, architect, Quantities supplied 
by Mr. H, P. Foster :— 
MMMM :24-s secade saasesjeansnnocnsoessiers £4,223 10 0 
Mars Ca er 3,725 0 
pm aed WME ccaaecetes.cccencadseates 3,693 17 9 
SOMES OE oo a coca cccscacsccecs 3,668 10 0 
RUNG Ss oocetcnsaza taccpatssacsaviinase 3,477 0 0 
3,450 0 0 





For new houses at The Dean, Alresford, for Mr. Vickers. 
Mr. W. H. Hunt, architect, Quantities supplied by Mr. 


H. P. Foster :— 


Corbett & Fowler.......cccscsessseses £2,500 


WOME ce tcabicssacedctcuauncsessessdsisece 





For alterations to St. Catherine’s House, Ventnor, Isle 
Mr. T. Hellyer, architect. 


r. H. P. Foster ;— 


of Wight, for Dr. Coghill. 
Quantities supplied by 
Ingram 


Sons (accepted)......... £1 


500 0 0 
2,329 10 0 


680 0 0 





For restoration of the Old House, Blandford, Dorset, 





exclusive of stabling. 
Pratt & Wiseman (accepted) ...... £800 


Mr. J. H. Weston, architect:— 


00 
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Heworth School Board. Mr. George Ord, architect :— 
ee Fa Gea WUE c COE Sen ccccsasoccoanse £2,352 0 0 
DO INO va sexxasecsciscesanoscdcxsed 1,932 8 11} 
Henderson & Parkinson ............ 1,719 15 0 
I i scincecivtchatoasatacncetes 1,689 3 10 
po) PS heae aint ais 1,585 9 
R. & J.T. Harrison (accepted)... 1,521 16 3 
WRITS oa. cantus cccsnetccisunaaianaaen 5 0 0 





For the erection of the new east and west wings of the new 
dining-hall, 
e boundary- 


recreation-hall, the enlargement of the ene, 


farm buildings, laundry, engine-house, offices, t 
walls, and sundry additions and alterations to the existing 
buildings, and other works connected therewith, at the 
Moulsford Lunatic Asylum, for the county of Berks and 
the boroughs of Reading and Newbury. Mr. C. H. Howell, 
architect. Quantities by Mr. Scott and Messrs, Widnell & 


Trollope :— 

rowne & Robinson .........c0006 £50,150 
NE sinc <sconaesstcineattanuigieeas 49,368 
PRR Oe OO oan ccacncaccnensiascanancs 48,180 

MINE disia lis 2ddwacadashacacceceresasike 48,134 
NAMEN MIND <ccacncuccodacactesccouses 47,900 
Holland & Hannen.................. 47 ,64C 
TOG MINE secccivscsasdccaseocatecscace 47,640 
TRIG EABE “cia cscecadsccevecccacene ,890 
MMIII sxc scocasadsdesdeadscciececccccs 45,925 
NWI ccs cccacsssvcecdccsbestcoeeds 45,780 





ecooooooooo 


eccooooooe°ooo 


For rebuilding warehouse, No. 47, Gun-street, Spital-. 


fields, for Mr, Alfred J. Isaacs. 


PPereTICCreererirrerrrr irr rri rrr ii) 





For rebuilding warehouse at rear of Nos 


Mr. W. C 
architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. C. Stanger :— 
Hart £ 


Banks 


137 0 0 
1,080 0 0 
905 0 0 
869 0 0 
864 0 0 
850 0 0 
817 0 0 

. 19 and 20, 


White-street, Borough, for Messrs. G. Harding & Sons 


Mr. W. 
C, Stanger :— 


MINNIS civcadncacdasnsnced daansaadaednadaia £995 


POTOIEE OF BOND aivecccccucveetssusaceceve 927 
RE sate sdascaveniasesesdecccddatyaas 900 
GR as i ascncsaceancgusnatapaeaiaaciaads 879 
yo siccghothiteniaiianidaasacied 847 
REE GE IE oss cecasiaidasassstecquanecetads 798 





ecoooocoo 


C. Banks, architect, Quantities supplied by Mr. 


eocooesceo 


Revised, for new schools, Fleet-road, Marylebone, for 


the School Board for London, Mr. 


E. R. Robson, archi- 


tect; Messrs. Northcroft, Son, & Neighbour, surveyors :—~ 
0 


Sheffield & Prebble ............... £10,825 0 

Scrivener & White ...........ccccees 740 0 0 
ROEEE Ge OG Siscscenicscsstsiarescsiecs 10,631 0 0 
SS ERRNO P ee tne 10,567 0 O 
Higgs [1 Sa 10,528 0 0 
Aitchison & Walker ............... 0,444 0 0 
UIT acc ccavdicacasecaduscducacneseves 10,418 0 0 
I So. ss conicnassactacncavaderss 10,370 0 0 
Uso cracancnasadesacted 0,298 0 0 
NWIREA NI ccc cava cdc acdadoecedqacdeaa 10,272 0 0 
WOM INORG ccccncacaecctcscccccaszvicen 10,114 0 0 


For additions to schools, Henry-street, Hampstead-road, 


for the London School Board. Mr. E. 


PEREGO Cee cc scsiscccasscasaccassecess \ 0 
GME S245 tavicceusaewen .. 2,480 0 
Thompson ......... 2,442 0 
Scrivener & White 2,441 0 
Ce . 2,424 0 
Williams .......... 2,393 0 
Sheffield & Prebbl 2,383 0 
Wall, Bros 2,368 0 
Higgs & H 2,364 0 
CERNE csc ciccncadcae 2,288 0 
Aitchison & Walke 2,199 0 










R. Robson, architect ; 
Messrs. Northcroft, Son, & Neighbour, a i 
2,496 


ecoocoecseooooo 


For new wing, with cloister and sacristies, at the Convent 
of Our Lady, Central-hill, Norwood, Surrey. Messrs, 
Goldie & Child, architects ; Mr. J. Schofield, surveyor :~ 


Patman & Fotheringham......... £12,302 0 O 
ENUG FNM ciccnsscavovedsoddcuesscved 11,660 0 0 
NE cana crs ccccscudéuncctavadecesceceus 10, 0 0 
CIN cccdaasnasaccscccssaxairnses . 10,416 0 0 
Higgs I iadinssndinatccaristiclads 4 00 
WRN fac c<cs.cacecagtusiccacsicdcosseese’ 10,288 0 0 
OM UB rete ccsvcnccveestevessaiss 10,048 0 0 
WNIGHEIN@AlS oc .coccsostaccecdscosesecs 9,981 0 0 
BRSPDORG ....ccecorcessesrsosesscessses 9,776 0 0 





For additions to St. John’s Factory, High-street, Batter” 


sea, for Messrs. Allen, Bros. 


architects; Messrs. Strudwick & Mennie, 
















Messrs. Drury & Lovejoy» 
surveyors :— 
0 


GIOMORY 5025220 s<cccececnceencageaeacces £1,919 0 
Merritt & Ashby ..........c.c..ccc0ee 1,897 0 0 
COTE BE BOW ii vccddcccsccecdiccssdcices 1,878 0 0 
DOWIE soi. ssinccecssascscdassesssssasasies 7968 0 0 
Pere ES CO, -cessssascssesssccassaciesie 1,698 0 0 
ROCF 000. ..cdscccrscrecersdoccccccccosce 1,685 0 0 
Higgs & Hill .......,.c.ccececssooeesecss 1,584 0 0 
For new schools, Berger-road, Hackney, for the London 
School Board. Mr. i. R. Robson, architect; Mr. P. 
Thornton Green, surveyor :— 
THOMPSON ........seeseeseeeressseserers £13,597 0 0 
HODGON ......isissscccsccccseseccccesees 13,674 0 0 
TYCPMAN .....eeeeeessseessesrseseree 3,534 0 0 
WUGW saccsesscésessessses 13,322 0 0 
Hook & Oldrey 13,291 0 0 
Williams & Son 13,230 0 0 
Higgs & Hill 13,190 0 0 
Perry & Co. ......... 13,178 0 0 
Sheftield & 12,973 0 0 
Sargeant 12,673 0 O 
Boyce... 12,583 0 0 
Roberts .. 12,577 0 0 
GLOVER cccccsecccocccccesosccsccescoees 12,366 0 0 
For new Wesleyan chapel, Greenwich. Mr. T. Lewis 
Banks, architect ; Mr. J. Sergeant, surveyor :— 
ROEE was écccicscces sdaccseducdascetecdees me) 0 0 
Dove, Brot....cccccccsciscssoosccessesore 6,765 0 0 
GOMER scccccsccgivcccssccecasesesetecetae 6,625 0 0 
WR 5 cocks cevestacceneethesdunae 6,539 0 0 
Higgs & Hill ..........ssscesseeseerees 6,364 0 0 
JAE... csciiescmnanniian taeidammaeaia 6,100 0 0 
Kirk & Randall ........cccccccsssesee 5,555 0 O 
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For new sewer in Harrow-road, Kensal New Town, for 


the Vestry of Chelsea. Mr. G. H. Stayton, “yw i= 


Nowell & Robson ..............+0000+ £1,295 0 
i phncs csoerevebeesessaneosen 1,247 0 0 
PI BE TOOEE i cccssatccotcoresesosocorie 1,157 0 0 
RING. csscsestecctersvoossmnjesse 1,110 0 0 
CRODIIEE 6 ores ccsceniaosiveosssenoosenass 1,070 0 
Hook & Oldrey (sccepted)......... 981 0 0 





For the erection of two residences at Prittlewell, Essex, 
1 Board. Mr. Charles Bell, archi- 


for the Southend Schoo! 
tect. Quantities by Mr. Henry Lovegrove :— 





Dover £1,706 0 0! 
IIL. ccasssegecknbetuvoiescestpcwisdous 1,415 0 0 
TMD sccccoesvoccswetavsvdetyessvousreoss 1,1 00 
Scott (accepted) ........ccscseees » 1,124 0 0 
RNIN * sank dgchindccivicstntmerodhvetes 1,100 0 0 
SIDOGIED cocscccsvosessosvssiecvecssssate . 850 0 O! 


For the erection of Board schools, for 750 children, in 
Broom-street, Hanley, Staffordshire. Mr. W. A. Keats, 








architect. Quantities supplied :— 
SRNR cndusisecessbevoussceeusvonssnbeade £5,330 18 0 
Gallimore 5,150 0 0 
Lea .... 4,995 0 0 
Barlow. 4,950 0 0 
Redferns 4,450 0 0 
Matthews 4,390 0 0 
Ellis (accepted) .. 4,360 0 0 

For the restoration and partial’ rebuilding of the Parish 

Church at West Knoyle, Wilts, with new churchyard-gates, 

&c, Mr. J. Mountford Allen, architect :— 
MESPUEE schcctuscceveeseixivessssaosooceale £1,807 0 0 
ERNE ac os ssi dedessalicscconsibcccencs F 0 
NN oes vosnssisusscatevcbievad des aun 1,430 10 0 
NEE « siscndsssancs eedvevedssvosstoas : 0 0 
MT cs osvasseussvacsicasbecscstueseotes 1,351 0 O 
Osborne & Davis (accepted) ...... 1,288 10 0 





For the erection of new grammar-school at Ilminster 


Somerset, for yt gone of the Ilminster Endowed 


Schools. Mr. J. M. Allen, architect :— 
Taylor ....... sbscedteceedececbsccstséescts £1,670 0 0 
rege. sevcssvecevevesssscosesonscoonsesosces f 00 
eae 1,560 0 0 


1,380 0 0 





For the erection of Board schools for 500 children, offices, 
<irainage, and fencing the whole of the site, at Prittlewell, 
Essex, for the Southend School Board. Mr. Charles Bell, 
architect. Quantities by Mr. Henry Lovegrove :— 

996 0 


EES i 0 
NOD ssncsvterectobevdbctictsoviseccescs 4,885 0 0 
SOU TC EID, - cessedssussdinvencocariessa 4,796 0 0 
ee 00 0 0 
Steward 00 
Scott (accepted) 0 0 








For schools for 170 children at Frosterly, for the Stan- 
‘hope School Board, Durham. Messrs. John Smith & Son, 
es Quantities not supplied :— 

oe 








eeeoneee .. £1,500 0 0 
Hutchinson 1,283 0 0 
Temperle 1,235 6 3 
Westgart 1,183 0 0 
Robinson 1,175 0 0 
Maddison 1,131 0 0 
Dalton (accepted) - 1,08418 6 

For rebuildin 


and wemtening, the arish church of Llan- 
badarn Fawr, norshire - Sone W. Williams, 
architect. Quantities supplied i 


Stephens & Bastow ... 

Niels Bevavisscciscseccnecvenaedanell 
Williams (accepted) 
Berry 


i) 
oooowso 





COREE Here ee eeeeeeneeeeeeereeeeeesee® 





For the erection of new concert-rooms, St. Leonard’s- 
on-Sea, for the Warrior-square Concert-rooms Company, 
Messrs. Richard A, Hill & W. L. Vernon, architects :— 





















Kirk & Randall........ pos enveucnesesie £6,180 0 0 
Dover, Bros, 5,900 0 0 
Austen. 5,568 0 0 
ae nemmisonaiinnene 6,393 0 0 
Geary ......... 5,376 0 0 
Vidler ......... 5,297 0 0 
SOIR. iiconstectesessarcexstaonchent 5,270 0 0 
For Teynham Vicarage. Mr. W. Barber, architect. 
Quantities by Mr. G, Nattress :— : 

Staines & Son ............. £2,296 0 0 
R. & H, Whiting 2,170 0 0 

Pi wcccscsveccass 2,093 0 0 
—— (accepted)... 2,000 0 0 
Naylor (withdrawn)...............0.. 1,973 0 0 





For rebuilding Ballykilty House, near Quin, co. Clare. 
Mr. W. Fogerty, anchitest. Quantities -— — 
£2,: 


1, UM Geen 78 2 6 
es SRR 2,084 0 0 
Cavanagh (accepted) .............66 1,856 0 0 





For constructing sewers and roads from Finchley-road to 
Canfield-road, wit ae to North-end-road, Messrs. 
Farebrother, Ellis, lark, & Co. surveyors :— 

A. & D. Andergon............. mt 


Nowell & Robson 
A. & F. Culverhouse . 
Killingback (accepted) . 








ooooco 
ooooco 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Oak and Chestnut.—Several letters on this subject shall have con- 
sideration next week, 

The Bewdley Loop Line.—Mr, R. Strong says he was manager 
throughout the work. 

Cremorne and Athburnham RBetates.—Mr. F. N. Kemp wishes it 
mentioned that he has been appointed joint surveyor with Mr. Thos. 
Simpson for these estates. 

G. R. W.—C, B.—Mr. H.—W. L. D.—R.N. 8.—T. L. P.—R. A. H. 
—T. B.—F. E. &0.—P, & B.—A. & F. 0.—D. G. R.—W. G.—8. W. W. 
—D. Bros.—F. (no).—T. A. B. (next week).—T. A. (next week).— 
HL. J. jan. (toe late fer this week). 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the mame and address of the sender, not necessarily for 


Norg.—The responsibility of signed articles, and read at 
publnemadint Uevtny oftenmnn atte theca — 7 





THE BUILDER. 
CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
fix lines (about fifty words) or under........++..+08 - 4. 64, 
Each additional line tom Words) ....6++see+00 Os. 6d. 
Terms for series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&e, may be obtained on application te the Publisher. 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... 28. 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words) ....cccccccoee 8. 6d, 


REPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Addressed Box ——, Office of *‘ The Builder,” 

Cannot be forwarded, but must im all cases be called for, and the 
Office Receipt produced. 

THE CHARGE FOR A BOX IS AS UNDER :— 

For “Situations Wanted” Advertisements ...... 3d. per Week. 
For all other Advertisoments ........+.sseecceee - 6d. per Week, 
PREPAYMENT I8 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,* Stamps must mot be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Money Order, payable at the Pest-office, King-street, 
Covent-garden, W.C. to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, ad- 
dressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the office 
before THREE o’elock p.m. on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for TESTIMONIALS left at 
the Office in reply to Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
COPIES ONLY should be sent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” is supplied direct from the Office to residents in 
any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum, 
prepaid. Remittances payable as above. 




















Bath Stone of Best Quality. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. (Limited), 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 

List of Prices at the Quarries and Depéts; 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, 
on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Advt.] 





Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
HZ. 870303427 4 OG 
Office : 


No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvr.] 


te.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, rail way arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [ADvT.] 


Whitland Abbey Green Slates.—These 
slates are of a grey green tint, are stout, and 
made in all sizes. A large stock available for 
immediate delivery.—For further particulars, 
apply to MANAGER, Clynderwen, B.S.0O., Car- 
marthenshire. [ADvr.] 


J. Sessions & Sons, Docks, Gloucester, 
Manufacturers of ENAMELLED and PLAIN 
SLATE CHIMNEY -PIECES, URINALS, &c. 
WELSH ROOFING SLATES direct from 
Quarries, to any station in the Kingdom. 
Prices and terms on application. [Apvr.] 


Patent Stable Fittings. 
MARSHALL & HATCH. 
Roofing, Gates, Wrought-iron Sashes and Doors, 
Constructional Iron Work of every description. 
Bingfield Iron Works, York-road, King’s. 
cross, London. [Apvr.] 


Concrete.—Estimates given for all classes of 
Concrete Work, also for “ Jordan’s Patent Com- 
pressed Concrete Mouldings and Dressings ;” 
proving a very great saving, with better results, 
over cement run dressings. An inspection of 
specimens is invited. —12, Stourcliffe - street, 
Edgware-road, W. [Advt.] 


MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manufacturers of 


Pee CHARLES @cOLLINCe SS PATENT 
(OLLINGE'S PATENT HINGES, 


LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
‘ and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS ef every Description. 


36a, BOROUGH ROAD, 
Discount to Builders. LONDON ? S.E. 


Tilustrated List two stamps. 


ANDRAILING. By JOHN JONES. 


Cut square to the plank out cf the least amount ef ti 

the most expeditious manner, as practised by the Author in nee they 

Liverpool, and Manchester for thirty years. 

F Containing eight plates, 16 in. by 13 ia, with deseriptive letter- 
Second Edition. Bound. Price 6s. 

E. & F. N. SPON, 48, Charing Cross, London. 


Now ready, with 4% woodcut Illustrations, erown Sve. eloth, 


MR. BANISTER FLETCHER’S NEW TEXT 


BOOK, 
QUANTITIES, 


in Tabulated form ; explanatory of the best methods adopted 

ser ne Me Bullders’ pan &c. with Tables ef the ae 

Trades les of Constan’ ation ef Labour, $ 
Index for sendy reheecaen ” en 


“ A good treatise, by # competent master of his subject.”—Buitding 





























[Apri 27, 1878, 


With Illustrations, Demy 8vo., cloth, 4s.; by P 
Now ready, ‘ " Oat, fa. 


CONCRETE: 


A Practios’ alis: Foote ana Bech oh Comte fr 
ADAPTATION for HORTICULTURAL BUILDINGs 
FARMSTEADS, COTTAGES, &. P 

By THOMAS POTTER, 
Clerk of Works to the Rt. Hon. Lord Ashburton, 


F. W. REYNOLDS & Co, 
No 73, SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, gp 





Been: ~.. 
Now ready, second edition, enlarged and revised. 80. cloth, 
[ME BOVED SYSTEM of BOOK-KEgRp. 
ING by Single and Double Entry, specially 
BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS. By the gainer of the ed 
ize. This system secures y, and tai & check agains 
errors. Form of Time-sheets, &c, Price 3s. post-free, 
London : HENRY C. BEVIS, 8, St. Martin’s-place, 


Crom, 
(yrx PRESS. — WEDNESDAY aj 


TURDAY in future, commenci: ’ 
One Penny. Sold Everywhere aur, 
medium for Advertisements, Offices, 128, and 
129, Aldersgate-street, Lon ‘on, E.C. 
‘Thus day, in 1 vol. large crown, 8vo. with numerous Wood 
Engravings and Folding-Plates, 18s. cloth, 


TRAMWAYS, 
THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND WORKING, 


Embracing a Comprehensive History of the System, with ar 
exhaustive Analysis of the various Modes of Traction, including 
Horse-power, Steam. Heated Water, and Compressed Air; 4 
Description of the Varieties of Rolling Stock and ample Details 
of Cost and Working Expenses. With special reference to the 
TRAMWAYS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

By D. KINNEAR CLARK, M. Inst. CE 
Author of ‘‘A Manual of Rules, Tables, and Data,” &. 
CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, EC, 


MPORTANT to ARCHITECTS and 
STUDENTS. 
ALFRED TARRANT, 50, BEDFORD-STREET, Coven! 
‘having purchased the entire remainders of the two following im- 
portant WORKS, recently published by the late Firm of Day & Son 
(Limited), is enabled to offer them at the following low prices for 
cash :— 
d Published at 42, 4s. offered at 18s, 
ARCHITECTURAL SKETCHES from the 
CONTINENT. Views and Details from France, Italy, and Germany. 
a WILLIAM NORMAN SHAW. 100 plates folio, half bound, gilt 
edges. 
. Published at 32, 13s. 6d. offered at 18, 
SPECIMENS of MEDLAVAL ARCH. 
TECTURE, chiefly selected from ples of the twelfth and thir. 
teenth centuries in France and Italy. By W. EDEN NESFIELD 
100 plates folio, half bound, gilt edges. 
London ; ALFRED TARRANT, 50, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 


ONDON (a CATALOGUE of MAPS, 


PLANS, and VIEWS of). 
Collected and arranged by the late FREDERICK CRACE, 
Edited by his son, J. G. CRACE. 
Giving the descriptive titles of each map and view, with the artist’ 
and engravers’ names, also the date and the size of each plate and 


drawing. 
Imperial octavo, 716 pages, bound in cloth, price 21s, 
Published by the Editor, at— 
No. 38, Wigmore-street, W. 


JOHN WHITEHEAD & C0.'S 


New Illustrated Catalogue, 


1878, 
With Revised List of Prices of 
BRICK, TILE, and PIPE MACHINES, 
With all the Recent Improvements, 
CLAY-CRUSHING ROLLER MILLS, 
BRICK and TILE PRESSING MACHINES, 
PATENT SANITARY PIPE MACHINES, 
PUG-MILLS, &c., &e., 
Can be obtained, post free, by application to 
JOHN WHITEHEAD & 00, 
Albert Works, Preston. 


- 

THE LONDON DRAWING OFFICE, 

98, LONDON WALL, E.C. “a 
DESIGNS prepared for every class of Building, Faraiters, Bie 
Decoration, in any style; Coloured or Etched Perwports a 
vations, Detail and Working sag tte ag i on etches ee 
y BB Drvoghtmanstip expoiiously executed om Moder 
T d at the Snortest Notice. 
“ETCHINGS for PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 

Specialite for congee Work. 
the Manager, 

seni EDWARD H. LLOYD, | ay 
To whom a'l cheques, fupeorenton em —_ Coleman: 
Office wae sae 5-20; Saturdays 930+ 2. 


i from 
NS efficient! PREPARED = 
ovonsRenant tein Tat hans waom 
and COLOUREP, "TAYLOR & SHAW, 


Ne, 2, BURTON CRESORNT, RUSSELL sQUuARE WO 
ECORATIVE Ornamental PAINTING. 


INTERIOR DECORATIVE WORK 
ANTED. 






































reasonable terms. Small y to. x. 
. YARROW, ri 67, Herbert-street, Hoxtea, 


OMPETITION PERSP ECTIVES. 
and on moderate terms. 
PLANS, DRAWINGS, and DESIGNS. 
DELTA, 15, York-buildings, Adelphi, London, W— 
DP We5, Speci cations, and Estimates 
f or 


or PREPARED 
¥ and EXPEDITIOUSLY 
ACCURATELY 














4 


Nowe, 
London; B, T. BATSFORD, 52, High Holborn, 


terations 
practical Draughtaman. W. 
A.B. No. 3, Boscobel-gardens, Alpha-road, 


| ee ee le ee tt es oe 


